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ParrTIsAN LETTERS 


UNLIKELY PARTISAN 
Gentlemen: 

I am a Pro-Abortion, Liber- 
al Democrat, and a dedicated 
Confederate. I love your mag- 
azine. It is good to see a mag- 
azine dedicated to our nation, 
the Confederate States of 
America. 

Please remember that liber- 
als who do not like the cur- 
rent Lincoln Administration 
in Washington are Confeder- 
ates also. 

My brothers, we are all one 
in the cause. Good luck to the 
Baltic states, Quebec, and the 
Southern states in our quest 
for freedom. 

Vernon Cole 
Ringgold, Georgia 


APOCRYPHAL 


Gentlemen: 

I have just received Volume 
X of the Southern Partisan, 
the only magazine I con- 
sistently read from cover to 
cover and thoroughly enjoy. In 
case anyone wishes to find the 
quotation referred to in "Ivy 
League Rebels" on page 12, it 
is from the 9th verse of the 
44th chapter of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus from the Apoc- 
rypha rather than from the 
book of Ecclesiastes from the 
Old Testament as the article 
states. This is in no way in- 
tended as criticism of your ex- 
cellent periodical, only that I 
felt the error should be cor- 
rected for future reference. 
Please keep up the good work. 

James O. Womack 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 
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MENCKEN A 
DIXIECRAT? 


Gentlemen: 

If, as your reviewer states, 
in Obiter Dicta (First Quar- 
ter, 1990), Mencken was anti- 
Southern, one wonders why 
he married a Southerner (and 
was shattered by her death), 
championed the cause of 
Southern writers in the 
1920's, and said in 1948 that 
he would have voted for 
Strom Thurmond and the 
Dixiecrats if it had been legal- 
ly possible in Maryland. 

Re: “apologist for Hitler"-- 
Mencken visited Germany in 
1922 (during the hyper in- 
flation) and noted that a great 
tragedy would hit the Ger- 
mans and among the first vic- 
tims would be the Jews. (It 
should be noted that Mencken 
was on the receiving end of a 
lot of anti-German feeling 
during both world wars.) 
Mencken regarded Hitler and 
his crew as a bunch of clowns 
(realizing too late that these 
clowns were very dangerous-- 
a common failing in the 
1930s). As a final word in 
Mencken's defense, let it be 
noted that on January 1, 1939 
Mencken called upon the US 
to give refuge to any Jewish 
people fleeing from Hitler 
(something the liberals' St. 
F.D.R. flatly refused to coun- 
tenance). 


Walter R. Garrett 
Augusta, Georgia 


THURMOND'S 
BEDFELLOWS 


Gentlemen: 

I would seriously and vo- 
ciferously challenge your rev- 
ocation of the Scalawag 
Award to Senator Strom 
Thurmond. The reason is 
that Thurmond has reversed 
himself 180 degrees on the 
Second Amendment to the 
Constitution. As we all know, 
the 2nd Amendment is the 
bulwark for one of our most 
cherished freedoms, namely 
the freedom to defend and 
protect one's self. Thurmond 
used to be a strong supporter 
of this freedom. He is now in 
bed with the anti-gunners 
whose ultimate goal is to take 
away all guns from all cit- 
izens because these anti- 
gunners do not trust the av- 
erage citizen. Let us not for- 
get that our ancestors fought 
and died for the guarantees of 
the 2nd Amendment. Without 
guns the chances are that we 
would all be British subjects. 
In my book Thurmond is still 
an unmitigated scalawag. 


George S. Knight 
Fairfax, Virginia 


NOTABLE 
NAMESAKE 


I would like to relate a true 
episode during the President's 
ride from the boat when it ar- 
rived in New Orleans to 
Judge Payne's home in an 
ambulance (mentioned in 
"Jefferson Davis' Death" by 
Ms. Peggy Robbins). 

My grandfather, Frank D. 
Smythe, M.D., told me when I 
was a small lad of his per- 
sonal encounter with Jeffer- 
son Davis when he was one of 
four Tulane medical students 
who served as stretcher bear- 


ers carrying him from the 
boat to an ambulance. 

"During the ambulance ride 
Mr. Davis said, 'Young man, 
what is your name and where 
were you born?' I told him my 
name and that I was born in 
Kosciusko, Mississippi. He 
then said, 'Who was your fa- 
ther?' I told him Daniel L. 
Smythe, a private in Captain 
J.S. Smythe's Volunteer Cav- 
alry Company. At once he 
said, 'I knew him; he was the 
best harness maker in the 
Confederate army, and he 
said he was going to name his 
first son after me.' I replied, 
'He did that, sir, that's my 
older brother, Jeff.'" 


Hamilton Parks 


Trimble, Tennessee 


KEMP SACKED 


Gentlemen: 

Jack Kemp has been 
termed "a good friend" by 
your Washington reporter 
Gordon Jackson in the Fourth 
Quarter 89 issue. Readers of 
the Southern Partisan should 
know these facts: 

As a Congressman, Jack 
Kemp volunteered to become 
a member of the Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. Memorial Com- 
mission, and urged a number 
of programs to perpetuate ad- 
miration for this aggressive 
foe of conservatism. As Sec- 
retary of HUD, Kemp has 
pledged to stress subsidized 
public housing programs, 
which are great financial and 
social burdens. By his deeds, 
Jack Kemp is no friend of the 
South, nor of mainstream 
Americans. 


Dan Roto 
Kew Gardens, New York 


CONTEMPT 
FOR COURT 


Gentlemen: 

The last paragraph of Obi- 
ter Dicta in Vol. X, First 
Quarter, 1990 referring to 
Lincoln permitting the Su- 
preme Court to decide the se- 
cession issue, is an unfair and 
inaccurate criticism. Why do 
you need to resort to this 
when Confederate sympathiz- 
ers, such as myself, know 
there is enough fair and ac- 
curate criticism available to 
keep your publication full for 
generations? 

Secession was a political 
question which the Supreme 
Court would have refused to 
decide. 

Further, Mr. Lincoln had 
no control of the Supreme 
Court docket and could not re- 
fuse to allow it to take up the 
issue. Jefferson, F.D.R., and 
Mr. Nixon would have de- 
lighted in an ability to pre- 
vent issues from reaching the 
Court. 

Lastly, Mr. Lincoln had le- 
gal authority available. His 
predecessor had requested an 
Attorney General opinion. 
That opinion was that seces- 
sion was not legal. However, 
there was doubt whether or 
not the President (or Con- 
gress) had the power to coerce 
a state to remain in the Un- 
ion. Buchanan decided in the 
negative. Lincoln decided 
otherwise. The wisdom 
and morality of that decision 
is open to question, but the 
Union victory certainly jus- 
tifies it in a Constitutional 
and legal context. The polit- 
ical mechanism worked in a 
bloody and tragic way. 


George W. Cheffy 
Barnesville, Ohio 
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NO GUTS IN GLORY 


Gentlemen, 

Tim Hunter's review of Glo- 
ry could have gone even fur- 
ther than it did in exposing 
the misleading character of 
this film. (Southern Partisan, 
Vol. X, Ist Quarter, 1990, 
pp.50-51.) 

The 54th Massachusetts 
was indeed an elite Black reg- 
iment. Although commanded 
by a feckless political ap- 
pointee, it at least had re- 
ceived decent arms and train- 
ing. When it became clear 
that a black man would stop a 
bullet as well as a white man, 
the Lincoln Administration 
raised many more Negro regi- 
ments for use in combat. Typ- 
ically, they were poorly 
trained, indifferently pro- 
vided for, and officered by po- 
litical hacks who made Robert 
Gould Shaw look like John 
Wayne by comparison. Nor 
did they have any choice as to 
where and when they would 
attack-unlike Shaw who vol- 
unteered, however foolishly, to 
attack Ft. Wagner. Secretary 
of War Stanton openly boast- 
ed as to how black soldiers 
were always used against the 
strongest entrenchments dur- 
ing the Petersburg campaign. 
(C.f.,Marching Toward Free- 
dom: The Negro in the Civil 
War, 1861-1865, by James M. 
McPherson, Alfred A. Knopf, 
N.Y.,N.Y.,1965,p. 101) 

Militarily, the attack 
against Ft. Wagner made no 
sense. But politically it pro- 
duced another martyr for the 
Abolitionist cause while at 
the same time sending the 
powerful message home to 
White voters that, from now 
on, Blacks would be dying for 
them in ever-increasing num- 
bers. While succeeding Feder- 
al administrations would con- 


tinue to segregate black 
soldiers and to provide them 
with inferior officers and 
training, they also generally 
sought to keep them out of 
combat. Old Abe gave them 
the short end of the stick and 
then told them to go beat the 
enemy with it. 

This sort of cynicism dove- 
tailed nicely with the Yankee 
practice of recruiting foreign 
mercenaries from Ireland and 
Germany to fight in Lincoln's 
armies in return for the col- 
lection of a bounty. Those 
who are familiar with the 
Declaration of Independence 
know what a certain South- 
ern gentleman by the name of 
Thomas Jefferson thought of 
that practice. 

David R. Wade 


Aurora, Illinois 


PULL THE PLUG 


Gentlemen: 

If you want all good South- 
erners to come to the aid of 
their Southland-first thing to 
do is to throw out their T.V. 
Sets! Do you ever notice how 
every Southerner is pictured 
as a bimbo, jerk, pervert, idiot 
and about as smart as a cave- 
man who has had a lo- 
bodomy? Especially if its a 
white preacher, white busi- 
nessmen or white father. I 
assure you there is life after 
TV. We have five children 
from 6 months to 9 years and 
have no TV. (That also may 
be one reason we have 5 kids) 
I heard a preacher say one 
time- "The day will come in 
America when you will be 
able to tell if a person is a 
Christian or not if he has a 
TV in his house." It was 
Adolf Hitler who said-- "Let 
me control the textbooks and 
I will control Germany." We 
need to look at not only who is 
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controlling our textbooks-but 
our TV's as well. 
Marc Mabrito 


San Antonio, Texas 
YUPPIE FLOOD 


Gentlemen: 

Your assessment of Re- 
publican Tommy Anderson's 
defeat in the special Congres- 
sional election announces a cor- 
rect principle, but is incorrect 
on the facts. Anderson's op- 
ponent was not more con- 
servative on pro-family 
issues. It would be hard to 
think or anyone more con- 
servative than Anderson on 
those or any other issues. 

His Democratic opponent, 
Gene Taylor, merely avowed 
equally conservative positions 
on pro-family issues. 

Taylor had just lost a close 
regular election to very con- 
servative Republican Larkin 
Smith who was killed in a 
plane crash less than a year 
into his first term. Taylor 
served in the state senate from 
a district that include portions 
of the three coastal counties 
where the votes are. 

Anderson's difficult position 
was compounded by his cam- 
paign manager's insistence on 
running as though Anderson 
was the front runner, and by 
Leroy Atwater's carpetbaggers, 
"bright" young yuppies who 
flooded the campaign head- 
quarters in such numbers that 
there was no room for the par- 
ty regulars who have carried 
the district for Trent Lott and 
every Republican candidate for 
President since 1972. A young 
thing from Iowa was sent to 
my county to take charge. Our 
county manager turned over 
the office keys, took his own 
list home and continued his 
own game plan out of his home 
and the homes of other local 
volunteers. 

Carl D. Ford 


Laurel, Mississippi 


LEE NO REPUBLICAN 


Gentlemen, 

In Volume IX, Fourth Quar- 
ter you omitted Lee's most im- 
portant statement that should 
be inscribed in the most 
prominent place of every edi- 
tion of the Partisan and over 
the mantlepeice in every 
Southern home; and taught to 
every thinking American, to 
demonstrate the real cause of 
every war, that our ultimate 
danger is the power of govern- 
ment in the hands of am- 
bitious men. 

In October 1869 General 
Lee told the Swiss artist, who 
stayed with him daily for a 
month, "The war was not at 
all necessary, could easily 
have been avoided. War was 
brought by a few men, the Re- 
publican Party, who wanted 
to control the nation. No 
threat of damage to the coun- 
try, even greater than what 
did occur, could have stopped 
them." 

Charles T. Pace 


Greenville, North Carolina 


PICKIN' AN' GRINNIN' 


Gentlemen: 

As my mother used to say, 
"I have a bone to pick with 
you." Gordon Jackson's article 
on page 9 of Vol. X, First 
Quarter 1990, endorses the 
now popular idea of limiting 
congressional terms of office. 
A respected Christian his- 
torian has called for Congres- 
sional terms to be limited to 5 
and Senatorial terms to 2, 
while judges should be forced 
to retire after 12 or 20 years 
and elected for only a set 
number of terms. His motive 
was typical--get rid of the en- 
trenched liberal Congress and 
judiciary. 


At first glance it looks pret- 
ty good. It would be a quick 
way to clean house in Wash- 
ington if not the country. But 
this solution is terribly short- 
sighted and without founda- 
tion in Scripture, the Con- 
stitution and good sense. God 
nowhere calls for the man- 
datory rotation or retirement 
of faithful rulers--Civil or 
Church. Godly rulers are 
God's blessing and should be 
respected and encouraged. If 
they break Covenant with 
God or the people--they 
should quickly be replaced. 
However, limiting or rotating 
terms easily robs the people 
of skilled Godly leadership in 
the future. 

You don't replace excellent 
competent leadership as a 
matter of policy. To the con- 
trary, you do just the op- 
posite--you give them extra 
incentive to stay on the job! 
Should the Confederacy have 
rotated Jefferson Davis, Gen- 
eral Lee and Jackson along 
with other Confederate lead- 
ers from their posts after "2-5 
terms"?!! ABSURD! Imagine 
Apple Computer replacing 
John Sculley, their Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer, or the San 
Francisco 49ers replacing Joe 
Montana as a matter of strict 
rotation policy? This is pre- 
posterous!! Should Puritan 
Massachusetts have retired 
John Winthrop, or Israel King 
David? This "shoot-yourself- 
in-the-foot" solution is not 
typical of Southern Partisan 
good sense. 

David E. Rockett 


Forest, Mississippi 


TRUE GRIT 


Gentlemen, 

In Alabama at least, the 
South hasn't changed so 
much. 

At a recent church service 
here, Rev. R. Gordon Stinson, 
a Canadian who married an 
Alabama girl and then spent 
seven years with her in the 
mission field in Afganistan, 
announced from the pulpit 
the men's annual prayer 
breakfast for the following 
Saturday. 

While "selling attendance" 
he said "and of course they 
will have grits" with the as- 
side "and something to put on 
them I presume." 

With that the basso in the 
choir behind him boomed, - 
"Something to put on them? 
Preacher, you're fixin to get in 
real trouble." 

Louie Reese 
Trussville, Alabama 


MacCLAINE 
COMPLAINT 


Gentlemen, 
I have never seen the movie 
Steel Magnolias that was re- 
viewed in the First Quarter 
1990 issue of The Southern 
Partisan by David Shanahan. 
However, that doesn't prevent 
me from pointing out an error 
in Mr. Shanahan's article. He 
says, "Shirley MacClaine- 
Shirley is a true Southerner. 
Southern California, mind 
you..." Shanahan had better 
tighten up his research. Miss 
MacClaine was born in Rich- 
mond, Virginia and was 
raised in Arlington, Virginia. 
She and her brother Warren 
Beatty graduated from Wash- 
ington-Lee High School in Ar- 
lington. The last time that I 
checked, Virginia was well be- 
low the Mason & Dixon Line. 

David A. Williams 

Fort Worth, Texas 
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PARTISAN 


VIEW 


When 
Freedom 
Rings 


here has been a lot said and 
written lately about the Bill 
of Rights. On that subject, 
Joseph Sobran, the best 
newspaper columnist in America, 
raised a couple of especially pro- 
vocative points. Why, he asked, has 
the Bill of Rights been grotesquely 
contorted to protect perverts, por- 
nographers and flag-burners? And 
why is it rarely invoked to protect 
large segments of the populaton? 

Take, for example, the pre- 
sumption of innocence and the Con- 
stititional guarantee of due process. 
The 1990 Civil Rights Restoration 
Act (which may be law by the time 
you read these words) presumes 
guilt unless the accused can prove 
his or her innocence. Here's how it 
works: if a white-run company or 
business is found without racial 
quotas in place among the work 
force, the new law automatically de- 
clares the employer guilty of racial 
discrimination, thus relieving the 
Justice Department of awkward 
problems like making a case or find- 
ing proof. 

As Mr. Sobran points out, the 
American Civil Liberties Union has 
thus far been silent on this problem. 
We must assume that their earnest 
attorneys are much to busy de- 
fending flag-burners and main- 
taining eternal vigilance over public 
education to make certain that no 
school children are whispering 
prayers between classes or hiding 
Bibles in their lockers. 

Due process is not the only Con- 
stitutional guarantee to be turned 
on its head. Nelson Mandela's re- 
cent visit to this country demon- 
strated that the opinion industry in 
America has also made a mockery 


of the First Amendment. Every ma- 
jor publicaton and every TV news 
show gave the Mandela story the 
same basic spin: The great-states- 
man-freedom-fighter makes his tri- 
umphant tour on behalf of op- 
pressed people everywhere. It was 
as if all the editorials had been 
cleared by the Central Opinion 
Committee to protect the integrity 
of the party line. 

The Mandela story could have 
used a little variation in news treat- 
ment. After all, Mr. Mandela was 
put in jail 27 years ago--not because 
of his humanitarian philosophy--but 
because he was a terrorist who 
openly advocated (and personally 
committed) violence against the 
government. Not only that, the 
South African government offered 
Mandela his freedom long ago if he 
would merely promise not to shoot 
people and not to advocate the use 
of violence by his followers. He opt- 
ed to stay in jail where he was get- 
ting wonderful press. Meanwhile 
Mandela's wife, Winnie, enjoyed a 
lavish lifestyle by South African 
standards, personally directed a 
band of cut-throat bodyguards and 
was implicated in the murder of a 
black African boy who was appar- 
ently sacrificed as an example of the 
need for all good revolutionaries to 
follow orders. 

Did any of this come up during 
Mandela's Victory Tour? Not really. 
In fact, at his Washington press 
conference, Mandela announced 
that he would accept questions only 
from black journalists. Was he 
called a bigot for this blatant act of 
segregation? And what would have 
happened if the President of South 
Africa, upon visiting America, had 
attempted to limit questions to 
white reporters only? Well, let's 
just say it's not likely he would have 
been embraced by George Bush or 
serenaded by Madonna. 

But to get back to the Bill of 
Rights. Madela's visit demonstrat- 
ed how dramatically the "free press" 
in America marches in lock-step on 
the big stories. The explanation for 


by Richard Quinn 


this uniformity of opinion in Amer- 
ica is partly technological. Satellite 
hook-ups, computer modems, news 
syndicates, networking and na- 
tional publication chains all cause a 
consolidation of the power to control 
communications in the hands of a 
small group of people who in turn 
respond to pressure groups and to 
chic trends in ideology. 

But another part of the reason is 
that we are losing our nerve. How 
many people out there across the 
face of America are well aware that 
Mandela is a bad egg, maybe even 
say so in the comfort and security of 
their homes, but are afraid to ex- 
press their real opinions publicly? 

All of which is a lot like the old 
truism about literacy: those who 
don't read are no better off than 
those who can't. By the same bru- 
tal logic, freedom of speech is use- 
less to people who have lost the 
courage to speak out. 

America is not great merely be- 
cause we are the land of the free. 
It's time we remembered that this is 
also supposed to be the home of the 
brave. © 


In CONGRESS. Jety s. y. 
“{ Ge manimons Declaration 46 an am States of Manerica, 


The Constitution 
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by Matthew Sandel 


Anatomy ofa 
Southern 
Democrat 


Every so often someone writes a letter 
to the Partisan denouncing its editors 
for seeming to favor the Republican Par- 
ty over the Democratic Party. They 
bring up Stanton and Thaddeus Stevens 
and Reconstruction; and they always 
end up with a vague and generalized en- 
comium to the Democrats, whose cur- 
rent heroes usually remain nameless. 
Since I'm not an editor, I haven't pre- 
sumed to respond before; but I think I 
will this time, just to get it off my chest. 

When I think of the Democratic Party 
I don't see Andrew Jackson or John Bell 
or even Woodrow Wilson--all of whom 
were Southerners from another and per- 
haps better era. I see instead a man I 
have known all my life, who still walks 
the streets of a Southern town, a little 
slowly these days, his knees barely 
bending, his white suit straining at the 
seams. 

He speaks to everyone he meets, 
shakes hands around the square, al- 
ways smiling, or rather seeming to 
smile. But his eyes give him away. 
They are two pinpoints of ice in his 
round pink head. He is the only person 
I have ever known who can cry wet 
tears with a cold unfeeling gaze; and 
the only time I have ever seen him do 
that was when he talked about the 
Democratic Party. He really believes 
two conflicting propositions about the 
organization he serves: He believes 
that it is the surest vehicle to power and 
wealth, and he also believes that some- 
how it is the Party of Virtue, of God and 
that abstract Little Guy whose welfare 
he champions and whose name he has 
never really known. 

In the 1980s he supported Roosevelt, 
the New Deal, and Jim Crow. He may 
have been a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan; he certainly spoke approvingly of 
White Supremacy, and during that pe- 
riod, he told the people standing around 
the courthouse that the Republican Par- 
ty was the party of niggers and De- 
pression. The Democrats, he said, saved 
the South from both--and would do it 
again. 

When I grew up the only Repub- 
licans in our town were a couple of 
transplanted Yankees and a small 
group of black businessmen and preach- 
ers. That's the way he wanted it. He 
made certain that Blacks couldn't vote 
in the Democratic primary, but he 


turned them out on election day to pull 
the straight ticket. Some of them still 
voted Republican, but most of them did 
what they were told. 

In the 1950s he was the chief op- 
ponent of desegregation, shouting racial 
epithets at town meetings, waving the 
bloody shirt. I even heard him tell an 
octogenarian baseball fan one day that 
the country had elected Hisenhower and 
Eisenhower had paid us back by in- 
tegrating the game of baseball. At this 
stage he no longer praised the KKK, 
which was too dangerous. But he or- 
ganized and controlled the White Cit- 
izens Council in our part of the state, 
and everybody knew it. 

Today, he moves among the same peo- 
ple, talking an entirely different game. 
The Democratic Party has compassion 
for everyone--for poor black folks as well 
as white folks. He also puts his arm 
around the black preachers and busi- 
nessmen he once denounced. They are 
his "friends" now. He makes certain 
that they are members of the county ex- 
ecutive committee and delegates to 
state and national conventions. He oc- 
casionally drops by their church on a 
Sunday morning, just to worship with 
them; and everyone has forgotten that 
he was the last deacon in his church to 
vote to open its doors to people of other 
races. He constantly reminds his black 
friends that it's the Republicans who 
have no use for black people, and they 
believe him, or else pretend they do. 

O.K. Politics is politics, and you can't 
blame somebody for saying whatever 
seems necessary to stay in power 
(though you can't respect him for it e1- 
ther). But what really amazes me is the 
smooth anonymity of his business deal- 
ings. Over the years he has gotten 
quietly, surreptitiously rich. All ofa 
sudden he owns 100 acres of the best 
property just outside town, he is part- 
owner and director of the bank, and ru- 
mor has it that he also owns the tele- 
vision station (in his wife's name), two 
or three local dives (which sell whiskey 
after hours), and a portfolio of blue chip 
stocks. 

But he still drives around in a ten- 
year-old car and cries hard times. The 
Republican Party, he says, is for rich 
people--the country club set. "Us poor 
folks will still stick with the Democratic 
Party." When he says that he smiles--or 
grins--depending on his listener. (He is, 
after all, a member of the country club 
himself, though he has repeatedly re- 
fused to serve on its board of directors.) 

When the Federal government con- 
demned property in the county for a 
government research center, guess who 


ing his absence. 


owned all the land surrounding it-- 
bought from poor farmers who thought 
he was bailing them out of a grim and 
spare future. And guess who repre- 
sented the big insurance companies in 
their hearing before the State Insurance 
Board. And guess who got the develop- 
er's son a suspended sentence when he 
drove drunk through a school zone and 
ran over a seven-year-old child. 

Don't get me wrong. This man loves 
his wife, whom he treats publicly with 
elaborate courtesy, while privately bul- 
lying her; and God knows he loves his 
children and grandchildren. He will tell 
you they mean more to him than life it- 
self. He also gives generously to the 
church and local charities. In fact, in 
many ways he is a pillar of the com- 
munity, the salt of the earth, a prince of 
a fellow. 

It's just that he is as cold as a two-day 
corpse. I recognized this as a small 
child when I heard him use one vo- 
cabulary for the men dressed in overalls 
who played checkers on the square and 
another for the people of his own class 
in the well-appointed living room of his 
house. I saw it again as an adolescent 
when I watched him address a Dem- 
ocratic stump meeting, shouting, wav- 
ing his arms, embarrassing those of us 
who knew him and understood how lit- 
tle he believed of what he said. I saw it 
as a young man when he defended the 
indefensible present and conveniently 
forgot the indefensible past. As a mid- 
dle-aged man I still see it as he sits 
comfortably in a rocking chair and tells 
me about the progress of the region, the 
tremendous opportunities this country 
will afford all its people, once we get 
this Reagan crowd out of Washington. 
(He ignores George Bush and de- 
liberately pronounces Ronald Reagan's 
name "Reegan.") 

He is old now, and his eyes, tinier 
than ever before, are yellowing in his 
head. But they are still cold and cal- 
culating. He is aman who knows what 
he wants and still has the will and pow- 
er to grab it. Next month, next year he 
will die. In the meantime, he still be- 
lieves in the Democratic Party and the 
Almighty Dollar. And he has never in 
his life pulled anything but the Dem- 
ocratic lever. Why, it would never occur 
to him. The Republicans, after all, are 
the party of Stanton and Thaddeus Ste- 
vens and Reconstruction, while the 
Democrats are the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson and John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. 

And when he says it, there are tears 
in his eyes. © 
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FROM BEHIND ENEMY LINES 


Reagan 
Revolution 
Bushwhacked 


by Gordon Jackson 


The Reagan Revolution drew its 
last breath when George Bush re- 
nounced his pledge to hold the 
fort on taxes in late June. The 
conservative movement is for the 
nonce a dead letter, irrelevant in 
Washington probably for several 
years. 

For in Bush's Washington (a so- 
cial place where inter-party 
schmoozing and ego-stroking are 
the order of the day) principles are 
most unwelcome visitors. It is a 
town fueled by egos rather than 
issues. 

I'm going to speculate that the 
ego behind this latest departure 
from the Republican Party plat- 
form is one of the more skilled self 
promoters--Richard Darman, the 
OMB chief who tries to pass him- 
self off as the administration's 
one-man brain trust. Darman is 
said to have long been eager to 
craft the Grand Compromise, the 
deal with Democrats that will wipe 
out the deficit and stabilize the 
economy for years to come. 

If indeed Darman, Bush, et a/ 
believe they are only doing what 
is necessary to right the economy, 
then they cannot be faulted for 
anything but political idiocy. But 
the rationale that raising taxes in a 
sputtering eight-year expansion is 
economically sound is so lame, so 
implausible, that an explanation 
taking personalities into account 
seems to make sense. Darman 
gets what he wants with the 
grandstand play that thrusts him 
into the center of attention, and 
Bush gets what he wants--assur- 
ances from everybody inside the 
Beltway, especially Democrats, of 
what a courageous leader he is. 


Movement conservatives lost 
the opportunity to upset this in- 
sular little world when a few years 
ago they decided to join it. One of 
the less elevating sights of Wash- 
ington in the late '80s was the 
orgy of self-congratulation in- 
dulged in by right-wingers con- 
vinced that they had saved the 
world. The spectacle of issue 
nerds, who thought that Reagan 
had made them respectable, stak- 
ing out their ego turf and entering 
into the high life of Washington 
pomposity would have been hilari- 
ous, had those people not had an 
important role they should have 
been playing. 

The Reagan Revolution really 
was about ideas, but ideas require 
political ascetics as their acolytes. 
When ideas become merely an- 
other vehicle for forging Washing- 
ton careers, it should come as no 
surprise when the nouveau ca- 
reerists find themselves laughed 
at by experienced operators like 
Bush and Jim Baker. Those two 
had a pretty good chuckle when 
told that they hadn't fared so well 
on the Heritage Foundation report 
card. 

Whatever their sins, coserva- 
tives cannot be faulted for the sort 
of utter political stupidity Bush has 
committed here. He thinks his 
broken promise will come to be 
seen as leadership, presumably 
when the economy doesn't go to 
hell in a handbasket before 1992. 
An analogy to Lincoln's grappling 
with and changing position on the 
slavery question is being floated 
out now. That's rich. Americans 
no doubt will find themselves 
moved by the rightness of their 
leader's actions when the deficit 
comes down a little. 

They may have less disposable 
income, unemployment and in- 
flation may be on the rise, but 
surely they will take comfort in 
knowing that the folks in Washing- 
ton have a firm grasp on the rud- 
der, and the ship of state has 
been set aright on its course of 
the past several decades. 
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The bonanza for Democrats is 
staggering. In addition to having 
an extraordinarily conspicious 
broken campaign promise to pin 
on Bush, they are beginning to get 
the hang of populism again, and 
Bush is playing right into their 
hands. The taxes he's said to be 
considering--on alcohol, tobacco 
and gasoline--are all regressive, 
hitting hardest on the little guy 
with hardly any discretionary in- 
come. 

Supposedly, Bush and Darman 
want to get a capital gains rate re- 
duction in exchange. It would be 
good for the economy if they do, 
but it probably isn't going to hap- 
pen. Look for congressional 
Democrats, before dispatching 
capital gains, to make much of its 
benefits for the coupon-clipping 
set with which Bush is so readily 
identified. Washington is abuzz 
now about a book by Republican 
apostate Kevin Phillips instructing 
Democrats on how to exploit class 
antagonism. As if on cue, Bush 
has added fuel to that fire. 

When George Bush took office, 
this column speculated that while 
he was no conservative, he could 
probably be counted on to protect 
the two most important Reagan 
achievements--reduced taxes and 
a steady influx of solid constitu- 
tionalists into the federal judiciary. 
A few weeks ago, Pat McGuigan, 
the most effective conservative 
watchdog on the Justice De- 
partment went home to Oklahoma 
to write editorials. And of course, 
we're all watching our wallets now 
that establishment Washington is 
back in the taxing business. 


Hail and farewell 
to the 
Revolution. & 


(OBITER 
[)ICTA 


The Good 
Among the Bad 
and the Ugly 


Maybe we report too much bad 
news. 

We first suspected this when an 
elderly subscriber wrote recently 
that he feared that the Cause was 
lost, and that he was beginning to 
regard the steady flow of bad news 
on our pages as unbearably de- 
pressing. 

We know how he feels. A day 
doesn't pass that the mail or tele- 
phone doesn't bring some type of 
dismal news. This week, for exam- 
ple, we received a copy of an editori- 
al from an Ohio newspaper saying 
that the existence of Confederate 
monuments and the presence of 
"treasonous' Confederate flags rep- 
resents a greater affront to national 
patriotism than flag burning. 

Now this is not to say that we 
want you to stop sending clippings. 
It is because of our alert subscribers 
that we are able to react quickly to 
these attacks on our heritage. We 
say this only to explain the content 
of this quarter's Obiter Dicta. 

The news is not all bad. We have 
selected clippings that should pro- 
vide some encouragement. So here 
are a few items from the Good News 
file. 

1. The Tradition Defended 


In Charleston, South Carolina, 
the new Executive Officer of the 
Regiment of Cadets at The Citadel, 
a black student, refused to join local 
black leaders in their efforts to ban 
the Confederate Battle Flag. Mean- 
while, in the South Carolina Leg- 
islature, an attempt to remove the 
Battle Flag from atop the State- 
house was defeated resoundingly. 
2. The Name Affirmed 

In Harlingen, Texas, the Con- 
federate Air Force, an organization 


dedicated to the preservation of 
World War II aircraft, announced 
that in spite of pressure from Civil 
Rights groups, it would never 
change its name. 
3. The Place Rediscovered 
From Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
the Wall Street Journal reports that 
Blacks are tired of living in the 
North and are moving South where 
they are finding a "sense of well- 
being and pride..." A black execu- 
tive in Massachusetts says that 
Blacks are fleeing South to escape 
Northern racism. 
4. The Symbol Exonerated 
In Durham, North Carolina, a 
black bus driver and two of his 
white co-workers at Chewning High 
School were fired for refusing to re- 
move Confederate flags from their 
clothing on what they deemed 
"Southern Pride Day." The drivers 
sued the county school district and 
won not only the right to wear Con- 
federate Flags but $5,000 each in 
damages. An attorney for the bus 
drivers summarized the case: 
"Southern pride is not synonymous 
with racism." It is also reported 
that Issac A. Thomas, the principal 
of the school has lifted the flag ban 
for students as well. 


5. The Flag Restored 

In Hollywood, Florida, the city 
commission has ordered that the 
Confederate Battle Flag be restored 
to its position at Young Circle 
among the Five Flags that have 
flown over Florida. The flag had 
been replaced four months earlier 
with a City of Hollywood flag be- 
cause of one complaint, but after 
further consideration, commission 
ers reversed their earlier decision. 
They also voted that a plaque be 
placed at the Circle to explain the 
Confederate flag's significance. 
6. The Enemy Identified 

In Mount Airy, North Carolina, at 
a Lincoln Day Dinner, Senator 
Jesse Helms used the opportunity to 
talk about Robert E. Lee. "He 


wasn't president, but he ought to 
have been," Helms said. When the 
audience reacted with applause, 
Helms went on to say: "Anybody 
who doesn't agree with that -- You 
damnyankee-- you can go home." 


7. The Heroes 
Remembered 


In Concord, California, at the an- 
nual convention of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, a 
U.S. Navy band played for enter- 
tainment, a U.S. Navy color guard 
bore the colors (with a black woman 
carrying the Confederate Flag) and 
the highest ranking military officer 
in California, Lieutenant General 
William H. Harrison spoke. Harri- 
son, commander of the 6th Army of 
the Presidio, reminded the group of 
the most famous man to hold that 
job, Albert Sidney Johnston. 

8. The Dead Honored 

In Darlington, South Carolina, 
Henry "Uncle Dad" Brown, a free 
black Confederate drummer, was 
honored this spring in a memorial 
service attended by Secretary of the 
Army Michael Stone and General 
William Westmoreland. The service 
celebrated the life of Brown and the 
complete restoration of the 20-foot 
obelisk erected to honor him in 
1907. 


9. The Colors Raised 

In Raleigh, North Carolina, the 
Third National Flag of the Con- 
federacy again flew over the North 
Carolina state capitol (at least for 
one day). By order of Governor Jim 
Martin, the flag flew over the dome 
on March 4 to celebrate Confederate 
Flag Day. 
10. And New Ground 

Gained 

And on the other side of the 
world, in Erfurt, East Germany, the 
Confederate Flag was also raised at 
a rally to welcome visiting West 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl. 
(see photograph on page 14.) 
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“?D LIKE TO THANK MY VERY GOOD FRIENDS YASSER ARAFAT, MOAMMAR GADHAFI, 
FIDEL CASTRO...."” 


Gorrell Copyright 1990 The Richmond News Leader. 
Reprinted with permission of Copley News Service. 


On the Gorbachev Bandwagon 


a 
Cullum Copyright 1990 Birmingham News. 
Reprinted with permission of Copley News Service. 
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“WAY 2 CRUDE" WSR AS Ng Ge \ THE LYRICS FOR 
iT a WN Og WH; OUR ALBUMS. 


Kelley Copyright 1990 San Diego Union. 
Reprinted with permission of Copley News Service. 
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THE AZERBAJANI DELEGATION, SIR, 
TO DISCUSS THEIR STAYING 
WN THE SOVIET UNION --: 
| DON'T LIKE THE LOOKS 
OF IT, | MIGHT ADD ~ 


LIB ELLACTUI ELECT CCC LLL 


Sargent Copyright 1990 Austin American Statesman. 
Reprinted with permission of Universal Press Syndicate. 
All rights reserved. 
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~ YSN. — 
Ramirez Copyright 1990 The Commercial Appeal. SS 
Reprinted with permission of Copley News Service. 
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So there you have it. A few mor- 
sels of good news. And the best 
news of all is the knowledge that 
truth is our ally. The people who 
started the War a long time ago 
were right about one thing: truth 
does go marching on. 


Free At Last, 
Meredith-style 


In Boston, Massachusetts, James 
Meredith, first black admitted to 
the University of Mississippi (and 
subject of our Partisan Conversa- 
tion last issue) said that slavery 
was "no big deal [compared to the 
current] breakdown of civilization." 
He went on to say: "The reason we 
[blacks] are where we are is not be- 
cause we were slaves...and if we 
continue to use that as an excuse, 
we're going to default the future of 
our children..." 

Needless to say, the Civil Rights 
Industry doesn't like Meredith very 
much these days. 

Yes, Virginia, 
We Were Outnumbered. 
The Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, according to the 1860 census, 
contained only 29.3% of the popula- 
tion of the United States. The pop- 
ulation of New York and Penn- 
sylvania alone outnumbered that of 
the South by over 1,000,000. (From 
the Legionary) © 


oh oe issue of the Houston 
Chronicle carries a photograph of 
Texas State District Judge Allen J. 
Daggett, dressed in his long black 
gown, grinning deliriously as he 
holds up a "Houston Proud" flag, 
which we presume to be some sort 


of banner for Chamber of Commerce 
boosterism. 

Why is the judge posing for press 
photo-opportunities? Well, here's 
the sordid context: 

Once upon a time, Judge Dag- 
peits courtroom was impressively 
decorated with six flags--the six 
flags which have historically flown 
over Texas (The "Lone Star" flag, 
the flag of the Confederacy, the U.S. 
flag and the flags of Mexico, France 
and Spain). Recently, the Houston 
Chapter of the NAACP decided to 
register a complaint. They asked 


Robert Wallis, SIPA 


To welcome West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl, one East 
German (center) picked an especially appropriate symbol to 
celebrate his nationalism. 


the judge to remove the Confederate 
Flag so that blacks brought before 
his bench would not be required to 
gaze upon it. 

At first, the judge defended the 


six-flag display, pointing out the ob- — 


vious historical context and re- 
jecting the view that any racial sig- 
nals were involved: Then, 
mysteriously, he reversed himself. 
Daggett, a Democrat up for re- 
election in November, apparently 
huddled with his political advisors 
and now has announced that the 
Confederate Flag will be replaced 


with the blandly unoffensive "Hous- 


ton Proud" banner. 

Asked to comment on Judge Dag- 
gett's decision to appease the 
NAACP, Judge Bill Elliott, the pre- 
siding judge over all the State's 
courts, reacted cautiously. "Any- 
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itself to the scninatten 2 of jt 
tice should be removed.! Me 


once upon a time. Hi: 

action was to defend 

reversal suggests either creeping se 
nility or, worse, degeneration of the 
backbone. We therefore designate 
Texas State District J udge Allen « 
Daggett as the recipient of our Scal- 
awag Award, oF Coot Division 


ALABAMA 


Mrs. Floyd Green and her daughter 
Courtney Anne are temporarily living 
with a neighbor, while their house is in- 
habited by a family of raccoons. Mrs. 
Green, a widow who lives in the out- 
skirts of Huntsville, believes the rac- 
coons have just as much right to live in 
the house as she does. An animal rights 
advocate, she explained her position as 
one of "live and help live." 

"Just because [the raccoons] don't 
have the money to buy the house 
doesn't mean they don't have a right to 
live in it. A thousand years before we 
bought that lot, there were raccoons liv- 
ing in Alabama, and now there's no 
place for them to go. We've completely 
paved over their property and put fried 
chicken stands all around." 

The raccoons moved in on Mrs. Green 
last fall. According to neighbors, they 
came in through a hole in the backdoor 
screen, and Mrs. Green and her seven- 
teen-year-old daughter discovered them 
the next morning. For several days 
they all lived in harmony, and then 
Courtney Anne became frightened by 
the antics of the animals, and the two 
women fled to the home of a neighbor, 
Mrs. Edwin Smith. 

"They [the Greens] can stay here as 
long as they want to," said Mrs. Smith, 
a widow, "but I have tried to get them to 
call the animal people and have those 
‘coons run out. They've already ruined 
an oriental rug that belonged to Floyd's 
mother." 

According to Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Green 
and Courtney Anne spend most of their 
time peering at the house next door 
through the venetian blinds. 

“Sure they want to go back. It's their 
home. And if Floyd was still alive, none 
of this would have happened. He'd have 
chased those nasty things out with a 
shotgun." 


JULY 

John Hunt Morgan Day 
July 14-15 

Huntsville, Alabama 


(205) 536-2882 


World Championship 
Domino Tournament 
July 18-15 

Andalusia, Alabama 
(205) 222-5673 


International Motorsports Hall of 
Fame Induction Ceremony 

July 25 

Birmingham, Alabama 


(205) 362-5002 


AUGUST 

10th Annual Civil War 
Enactment 

August 4-5 

Gulf Shores, Alabama 
(205) 540-7125 


126th Anniversary 
Battle of Mobile Bay 
August 4-5 

Dauphin Island, Alabama 
(205) 861-6992 


1990 Dixie Boys 
World Series 
August 11-16 
Eufaula, Alabama 
(205) 687-1213 


Da-Doo-Run-Run Cruise'n Show 
August 18-19 

Bessemer, Alabama 

(205) 424-2340 


CSA 


TODAY 


SEPTEMBER 

Alabama Port Volunteer Fire 
Department Annual Crab Festival 
September 2 

Coden, Alabama 

(205) 873-4322 


Dixie Bluegrass Festival 
September 6-9 

St. Stephens, Alabama 
(205) 246-4553 


Frog Level Festival 
September 8 

Fayette, Alabama 
(205) 932-4832 


Southern Art 
September 9 
Huntsville, Alabama 
(205) 585-4350 


Living History Encampment 
September 29-30 

Huntsville, Alabama 

(205) 536-2882 


ARKANSAS 


The tragic series of suicides in Sher- 
idan has left that community shocked 
and grieving, wondering what went 
wrong. Twenty-five years ago teenage 
suicide was a rarity. Today it is a major 
cause of death among young people. 
And it can happen even in a small coun- 
try town, where you would think that 
young people would be at least partially 
sheltered. 

Sheridan parents are undoubtedly 
blaming themselves for this latest ex- 
ample of what self-styled experts call 
"suicide clusters." They would do well 
to go easy on themselves. This phe- 
nomenon of one suicide triggering an- 
other is itself a clue to the reasons why 
young people take their lives. They do 
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so in imitation of what they see around 
them--the distorted and bizarre world of 
television, films, and rock 'n' roll music. 
One study shows that a television show 
on teenage suicide causes a 7 percent 
jump in the phenomenon nationwide. 
Young people, who haven't quite 
learned who they are in our confusing 
society, too often try to become some- 
body else, particularly somebody who 
has caught the attention of the crowd: a 
film or rock star, a dope dealer, even an- 
other teenager who has killed himself. 

Some experts have suggested that 
courses in suicide prevention in every 
high school might reduce the number of 
fatalities, but there is a strong possibil- 
ity that these courses have actually con- 
tributed to the problem rather than mit- 
igated it. And small wonder. If you can 
believe it, one widely-used textbook con- 
tains six essays, three of which are in 
favor of suicide, two against, and one 
equivocal. 

We can't expect to erase the per- 
versive effects of mass media by stick- 
ing an extra course In our public school 
curriculum. We must be willing to 
wage all-out war against the forces that 
have ruined our society and confused 
our young people to the point that they 
will take their own lives and leave their 
parents heartbroken and bewildered. 

In the meantime, our condolences to the 
grieving people of Sheridan. 


JULY 

8th Annual Autoharp 
Jamboree 

July 6-7 

Mountain View, Arkansas 


(501) 269-3851 


42nd Annual Mt. Nebo Chicken Fry 
July 14 

Dardanelle, Arkansas 

(501) 229-3328 


3rd Annual 

Mosquito Awareness Weekend 
July 14-15 

Walcott, Arkansas 

(501) 573-6751 


4th Annual Great 
Cardboard Boat Race 
July 21 

Heber Springs, Arkansas 
(501) 362-2444 


AUGUST 

22nd Annual Albert E. Brumely 
Sundown to 

Sunup Gospel Sing 

August 2-4 

Springdale, Arkansas 

(501) 751-4694 


2nd Annual Buzzard Days 
August 3-5 

West Fork, Arkansas 

(501) 761-3325 


The 7th Annual 

Altus Area Grape Festival 
August 8rd & 4th 

Altus City Park 

Altus, Arkansas 

(502) 468-3140 


Civil War Encampment 
August 4 

Mammoth Spring, Arkansas 
(501) 625-7382 


FLORIDA 


Insiders at the Republican National 
Committee are privately conceding that 
Governor Bob Martinez is a sure loser 
this fall in his race against former Sen- 
ator Lawton Chiles--a popular moder- 
ate, who voluntarily relinquished his 
seat last year. Their conclusion is based 
on the assumption that Martinez has 
gotten on the wrong side of the abortion 
issue and has angered the feminists in 
the Sunshine State, who will give 
Chiles his margin of victory. They also 
point out that Martinez early in his 
term reneged on a campaign promise 
and inititated a tax increase. 

As is too often the case, the RNC is 
out of touch with local voters--and par- 
ticularly those in the South. The race is 
close, and Chiles stands a good chance 
of winning. He served without con- 
troversy and is well-liked by the people 
of Florida. But Bob Martinez has his 
constituency as well--and a powerbase 
in the Hispanic community that Chiles 
lacks. 

We predict that by late October the 
race will be too close to call. 


JULY 

Tropical] Agricultural Fiesta 90 
July 14-15 

Homestead, Florida 

(805) 247-5727 


God and Country Day 
July 4 

Ocala, Florida 

(904) 629-8051 


Pepsi 400, Daytona 
International Speedway 
July 7 

Daytona Beach, Florida 
(904) 254-2700 


AUGUST 
Moonlight Recital, 
Bok Tower Gardens 
August 4 

Lake Wales, Florida 


GCEF Hunter Jumper Schooling 
Show, Grand Cypress Equestrian 
Center 

August 5 

Orlando, Florida 

(407) 239-4608 
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Great Grunt Fishing Tournament, 
Holiday Isle Resorts 

August 18 

Islamorada, Florida 

(201) 271-4077 


SEPTEMBER 

Night on the Rivertown 
September 15 

Deland, Florida 

(904) 738-0649 


Automobile Show 
September 21-30 
Daytona, Florida 
(904) 253-6783 


Constitutional Day Recital 
Bok Tower Gardens 
September 17 

Lake Wales, Florida 

(813) 676-1408 


GEORGIA 


Somewhere, sometime--certainly not 
in Marietta, Georgia--a nameless hot- 
shot printed a bumper sticker that said 
"S--- Happens," slapped it on his car, 
and tooled around town, while teen- 
agers smirked and old folks shook their 
heads. The right to offend may well 
have been born at that particular mo- 
ment, and now it's a part of the Amer- 
ican Way that Norman Lear's People 
are forever defending. As a matter of 
fact, taxpayers are now required to fund 
that right, through the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. 

In Georgia, however, the State leg- 
islature passed a law two years ago that 
outlaws obscene bumper stickers; and 
recently James Cunningham, 32, was 
arrested and convicted for driving 
around with a "S--- Happens" bumper 
sticker on his car. As a matter of fact, 
he had been exercising his right to of- 
fend for about three and a half years, 
before he was finally pulled in. 

Judge Robert McDuff fined Cunning- 
ham $100, but suspended payment 
while Cunningham's lawyer, Michael 
Hauptman, appeals the conviction. 
Hauptman is employed by the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 


JULY 

Dillard's Great Cabbage 
Festival 

July 21 

Dillard, Georgia 

(404) 746-5348 


Laurens County Farm Tour 
July 26 

Dublin, Georgia 

(912) 272-2277 


World Horseshoe Pitching 
July 23- August 4 

Stone Mountain, Georgia 
(404) 921-5332 


AUGUST 

Fairytale Festival 

August 4,5,11 & 12 

Lookout Mountain, Rock City 
(404) 850-2531 


Mozart by Moonlight 
August 18 

Helen, Georgia 

(404) 878-2181 


Ole South Fly-In 
August 30 - Sept. 3 
Rome, Georgia 
(615) 894-7957 


Kudzu Takeover Day 
August 11 

Lumpkin, Georgia 
(912) 838-6202 


The 18th Century Women 
August 25 

Midway, Georgia 

(912) 884-5999 


SEPTEMBER 
Quilt Show 
September 1 

Blue Ridge, Georgia 
(404) 632-2144 


KENTUCKY 


People had been hearing the noise at 
night--something between a roar and a 
groan. Out there in the country it 
sounded like a truck gearing down, 
about ready to crest the hilltop and 
start down the other side towards Bowl- 
ing Green. A few people insisted it was 
an animal, maybe even human, though 
no man or woman could make that 
much noise. One old man said it was 
nothing more than rock 'n' roll music, 
coming from the cars of young 
people parked in the pine woods. But 
the high school students who heard it 
said it didn't sound anything like their 
music. 

Late this spring it became so loud 
that a group of men got together with 
shotguns, axes, and flashlights and 
went up the hill and into the woods to 
find out once and for all. When they 
came back a little before dawn, no one 
was talking much. Officially, they told 
their wives and children that it was two 
tall pine trees rubbing together in the 
wind. And that's the story that you 
may have seen in newspaper accounts. 

But we got a call from one of the eight 
men who went into the woods that 
night, and he tells a different story. 

"It was a snake," he said, "or some 
kind of a dragon. It was about twenty 
foot long, and it cried or yodeled, take 
your pick. We all ran down that hill so 
fast I figure there's about three or four 
shotguns still up there in the woods-- 
and they'll stay there as far as any of us 
are concerned." 


What happened to it? 

"T don't know for sure," he said, "but 
it's gone now. I think we scared that 
booger as much as he scared us." 


JULY 

Locust Grove 

Storytelling Festival 

July 6 

Louisville/Jefferson, Kentucky 
(502) 245-0643 


Cruise to Times Past 

July 23 

Covingtor/Kenton, Kentucky 
(606) 261-8500 


Family Heritage Celebration 
July 26-29 

Covington/Kenton, Kentucky 
(606) 491-1990 


AUGUST 

Lock & Dam Cruise 
August 6 

Covington/Kenton, Kentucky 
(606) 261-8500 


SEPTEMBER 
Golden Pond Moonshine 


September 1 
Land Between the Lakes 
(502) 924-5602, ext.238 


Black Patch Tobacco Festival 
September 3-8 

Princeton, Kentucky 

(502) 365-5393 


Gingerbread Festival 
September 6-9 
Hindman, Kentucky 
(606) 785-5544 


Kentucky State Washer 
Pitching Tournament 
September 8 

Greenville, Kentucky 
(502) 338-2853 


Civil War Days 
Mid-September 
Mundfordville, Kentucky 
(502) 524-5231 


International Banana Festival 
Late September 

Fulton, Kentucky 

(502) 472-2975 


LOUISIANA 


David Duke watchers say that the 
young senatorial candidate is widening 
his base of support and is a possible 
winner in the Republican nomination, if 
only because of name identification. 
Duke, you may remember, is the former 
Ku Klux Klan leader who has re- 
nounced his past and is now running on 
a platform of racial equality--by which 
he means an end to affirmative action. 

The Republican Party has officially 


repudiated Duke, both at the State and 
National levels; and it is highly unlikely 
that party officials will change their 
minds, even if Duke wins the GOP nom- 
ination and looks good in the polls. His 
opponent, Sen. Bennett Johnston, is a 
moderate Democrat who was an un- 
successful candidate for Majority Lead- 
er following Robert Byrd's departure. 
Johnston votes against Republicans in 
some crucial issues, but he is by no 
means the worst Democrat in the Sen- 
ate. Hence the willingness of GOP lead- 
ers to say they will support the Demo- 
crat if Duke wins the nomination of 
their party. 


JULY 

Kraft Paper Festival of the South 
July 4 

Jonesboro, Louisiana 


Fais Do Do, Main Street 
July 29 
New Iberia, Louisiana 


AUGUST 

Elvis Close-up: Jay Levinton Pho- 
tographs, exhibit, 

August 4-31 

New Orleans Musuem of Art 


Dixie Hunters Classic 
August 25-26 
Rapids Coliseum 


Country Crossroads Festival 
August 25 
Gilliam, Louisiana 


SEPTEMBER 

933 Window Works: Patrick Dou- 
gherty 

September 1-7 

Alexandria Musuem of Art 


Labor Day Pirogue Festival 
September 3 

Jim Bowie Park 

(504) 868-2732 


Southern Belle's Treasures 
September 22-23 
Alexandria, Louisiana 


Alligator Festival 
September 28-30 
Boutte, Louisiana 


MARYLAND 


News from the ivory tower: The Uni- 
versity of Maryland administration is 
eliminating eighty jobs this summer, as 
part of an effort to streamline the staff. 
What a relief! 

We don't mean to be insensitive to the 
folks who are losing their jobs. 

Still, it is good to know that academic 
bureaucracies are not necessarily im- 
mortal and that it is possible for the 
beast to shrink. College administrations 
all over the country are centers of ex- 
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cess,where slick presidents dream up 
novel ways to fortify and expand their 
empires. But academic circles are also 
known to be especially susceptible to 
the mutating germs of fashion. So, who 
knows? Maybe the budget-cutters at 
College Park, Maryland will start a new 
trend. 


JULY 

Lotus Blossom Festival 
July 14-15 

Lilypons Water Garden 
(3801) 874-5133 


Hog Calling Contest 
July 18 
Baltimore City, Maryland 


Threshing Day 

July 28 

Chestertown, Maryland 
(801) 348-5855 


AUGUST 

Old Fashioned 

Corn Roast Festival 
August 4 

Westminster, Maryland 


Doll and Teddy Bear Show 
August 11-12 
Savage, Maryland 


Salute To Elvis Presley 
August 16 
Baltimore City, Maryland 


SEPTEMBER 
John Wilkes Booth 
Escape Route Tour 
September 8 

Clinton, Maryland 


Battle of Antietam, 128th 
Anniversary Celebration 
September 15-16 
Sharpsburg, Maryland 
(301) 482-5124 


Governor's Invitational 
Firelock Match 
September 29-30 
Fort Frederick State Park 


MISSISSIPPI 


Well, the Winery Rushing tearoom in 
Merigold has opened for business again, 
but things just aren't the same--not 
since an ex-employee allegedly wreaked 
his revenge on the winery, one of sever- 
al that comprise Mississippi's newest 
growth industry. And his revenge was 
indeed terrible. 

He opened the Rushing vats and re- 
leased 8,000 gallons of wine, a loss of 
some $200,000. Owner Sam Rushing 
reported that the wine was not insured, 
so apparently he will have to bear the 
full financial loss. 

One local spinster said she wasn't 
surprised. 


"The Lord has no intention of letting 
people distill spirits in the State of Mis- 
sissippi. This is just His first move. 
Next time He may do something per- 
fectly horrible." 


JULY 

Kudzu Festival 

July 26-28 

Holly Springs, Mississippi 
(601) 252-2943 


American Quarter Horse Show 
July 27-29 

Gulfport, Mississippi 

(601) 832-5405 


Faulkner Conference 
July 29- August 3 
Oxford, Mississippi 
(601) 232-5993 


AUGUST 

Neshoba County Fair 
August 3-4 

Philadelphia, Mississippi 
(601) 656-1742 


Checkers Marathon 
August 3-19 

Tupelo, Mississippi 
(601) 582-7090 


Crop Day 

August 4 

Greenwood, Mississippi 
(601) 453-4152 


MISSOURI 


Colleges and universities award hon- 
orary degrees to the great and the fa- 
mous, the wise and successful. And 
that's exactly what Central Missouri 
State did recently: it gave a doctorate to 
its most distinguished alumnus, James 
Evans. And who's to say that it wasn't 
the most noteworthy honorary doctorate 
of the season, including the Wellesley 
thing for Barbara Bush. 

Mr. Evans, in case you have for- 
gotten, invented Cheerios, which is a 
heck of a lot more impressive than writ- 
ing some book or holding some political 
office, or even sleeping with the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 


JULY 

Barbecue Championships 
July 20-21 

Gladstone, Missouri 

(816) 436-2200 


1990 Show-Me State Games 
July 23-29 

Columbia, Missouri 

(314) 882-2101 


AUGUST 

Battle of Athens Re-enactment 
August 4-5 

Revere, Missouri 

(816) 877-3871 
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16th Annual Polish Festival 
September 7-9 

St. Louis, Missouri 

(314) 921-1192 


SEPTEMBER 

Living History Weekend 
September 8-9 

Jackson, Missouri 

(814) 243-1688 


General Sterling Price Days 
September 14-16 

Keytesville, Missouri 

(816) 288-3734 


Hootin and Hollarin 
September 20-22 
Gainesville, Missouri 


(417) 679-3321 


State Corn Husking Contests 
September 28-30 

Marshall, Missouri 

(816) 886-3324 


Brick Skidding Contest 
September 29 

Vandalia, Missouri 

(814) 594-3161 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Jesse Helms is not the only politician 
in North Carolina worthy of 
national attention. Henry Stenhouse of 
Goldsboro held more press conferences, 
appeared on more television shows, and 
submitted to more newspaper inter- 
viewers than the state's senior Senator, 
and Stenhouse was just running for 
Congress. 

In case you haven't heard of Dr. Sten- 
house, he sought the Republican nom- 
ination in North Carolina's 8rd Con- 
gressional District. He wants to stop 
foreign aid, abolish welfare, and revise 
the tax code-a typical Republican plat- 
form; and he also thinks it would be bet- 
ter if women stayed home and took care 
of the kids-- a position that probably 
makes the national party leaders ner- 
vous. 

So why all the attention? Dr. Sten- 
house is 100 years old. His opponents-- 
one 60, the other 39--didn't quite know 
what to do with Stenhouse, but neither 
one of them raised the age issue. 

"Everybody loves the old man, so if 
anybody had raised it they would have 
shot themselves in the foot," says 
Wayne County Chairman Malcolm 
Quick. Besides, Dr. Stenhouse prom- 
ised not to serve more than two 
terms.As he put it, "I don't want to be 
there all my life." 


JULY 

Opening Of The New Bern Academy 
July 4 

Tryon Palace 

New Bern, North Carolina 


Lecture Series: 

Western North Carolina 
August 2-3 

Vance Birthplace 
Weaverville, North Carolina 


Civil War Exhibit 

August 26 - December 9 
Hezekiah Alexander Homesite 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


SEPTEMBER 

Civil War Period Music: 
A Narrative Concert 
September 1 

Somerset Place 

Creswell, North Carolina 


Symposium- 

Occupied New Bern 
September 21 

Tryon Palace 

New Bern, North Carolina 


OKLAHOMA 


The Cherokee nation, in the heart of 
Oklahoma, is instituting its own tax 
structure. A nickel sales tax on pack- 
ages of cigarettes sold in Cherokee 
shops was announced in July.We can 
expect to be hearing a lot more from the 
original native Americans, whose his- 
toric treatment by the government in 
Washington makes the alleged exclu- 
sionary sins of the government of South 
Africa pale (no-pun-intended) by com- 
parison. Indeed, Nelson Mandela's 
parting promise, as he left America en 
route to Dublin, was that he would soon 
return to this country to aid the plight 
of the American Indians. 

We doubt that American Indians, who 
have leaders of their own, would ever 
come to view Mandela as their spokes- 
man (indeed, let us not forget that 
there are numerous black tribes in 
South Africa, including the Zulus, who 
do not regard Mandela as their spokes- 
man either). Nevertheless, Mandela 
apparently intends to use the notoriety 
he has been given so generously by the 
international press to insert himself 
into difficult situations everywhere, ur- 
gently seeking to make matters worse. 


JULY 

Great Oklahoma 
Rubber Duckie Race 
July 1 

Eagle Bluff Resort 
(800) 366-3031 


Arkansas River 
Sandcastle Contest 
July 21 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(918) 582-0051 


Bathtub Derby 
July 27-28 
Atoka, Oklahoma 
(405) 889-2410 


Watermelon Festival 
Jeff Davis Park 

Rush Springs, Oklahoma 
(405) 476-3103 


AUGUST 

Tackle Box Drop 
August 11-12 

Lake Texoma 
Kingston, Oklahoma 
(405) 564-2334 


12th Annual 

World Series of Fiddling 
August 30- Sept. 2 
Powderhorn Park 

Langley, Oklahoma 

(405) 732-3964 


SEPTEMBER 
Beef Empire Days 
September 1-3 
Fairgrounds 
McAlester, Oklahoma 
(918) 423-2932 


Victorian Handcrafts 
September 6,13,20,27 

State Capital Publishing Museum 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 

(405) 282-4123 


Keetoowah Cornstalk/Blowgun 
Shoot 

Old Sequoyah Home 

Sallisaw, Oklahoma 

(918) 456-5491 


Fall Cow Pasture 
Golf Tournament 
September 29 
Langley, Oklahoma 
(918) 782-3262 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


United States Senator Strom Thur- 
mond continues to collect universal sup- 
port from virtually all the inhabitants of 
his native state for his 1990 Re-election 
effort. Standing in front of a bronze 
statue of John C. Calhoun in the South 
Carolina State House last month Re- 
publican Thurmond accepted a petition 
of endorsement from 42 of the 46 mem- 
bers of the S.C. Senate (and 30 of the 
endorsements came form the State's 
leading Democrats). One witness to the 
historic event pointed to Calhoun's 
bronze cast face. "Looks kinda like he's 
smiling a little doesn't it?" To which the 
head of Thurmond's 1990 campaign, 
S.C. Senator John Courson, replied: 
"Well, he ought to be. It's the first thing 
he's had to smile about in 
over 125 years." 


JULY 

Florence Family Fling 
July 4 

Florence, South Carolina 


(803) 669-0320 


S.C. Peach Festival 
July 13-22 

Gaffney, South Carolina 
(803) 489-1353 


Country Corn Festival 

July 19-21 

Traveler's Rest, South Carolina 
(803) 834-8001 


AUGUST 

Little Mountain Reunion 
August 4 

Little Mountain, South Carolina 
(808) 945-7536 


S.C. Peanut Party 
August 10-11 

Pelion, South Carolina 
(808) 894-3535 


Spring Water Festival 
August 25 

Willimaston, South Carolina 
(803) 847-4121 


SEPTEMBER 
Collard Festival 
September 7-8 

Gaston, South Carolina 
(808) 794-2317 


Taste of Charleston 
September 23 

Charleston, South Carolina 
(803) 577-4030 


Possum Hollow Log Jam 
September 29 

Batesburg, South Carolina 
(803) 532-4055 


TENNESSEE 


In Nashville, 450 students at Two 
Rivers Middle School signed a 
pledge to stay off drugs and alcohol for a 
period of one year. It seemed like a 
good idea at the time, and the program 
received favorable attention from the 
press. At the end of the year they had a 
ceremony honoring those who kept their 
pledge--some 300. About 150--33 per- 
cent--were unable to do so. 

A .666 batting average is just great--if 
you're playing baseball. 

However, when you consider that we 
are talking about children, 15 
years-old and younger, the failure rate 
is pretty grim--almost as grim as the re- 
cidivist rate at the state prison. 
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JULY 

Appalachian Music Festival 
July 3 

Gatlinburg Convention Center 
(615) 822-1998 


National Quilting Association, Inc. 
21st Annual Show 

July 17 

World's Fair Park 

(615) 687-4229 


Smoky Mountain Model A Club 
July 27 

Pigeon Forge, Tennessee 

(615) 453-8574 


AUGUST 

Racking Horse Show 
August 10 

Carter Myers Arena 
(615) 637-5840 


Smoky Mountain 

Gun Collectors 

July 11 

Knoxville Convention Center 


(615) 691-3131 


Artfest 1990 
August 26 
Knoxville Area 
(615) 523-7543 


TEXAS 


The gubernatorial race between Ann 
Richards and Clayton Williams may 
well spell the end for the Democratic 
Party in the Lone Star State. Jim Mat- 
tox, a nasty little gutter fighter with a 
whine for a voice, would nonetheless 
have made a more credible candidate 
than Ms. Richards. At least he had 
scuttled sideways trying to get back to 
the center--and in Texas the center is 
much further to the right than it is in 
most States. Richards is a feminist and 
a spokesperson for the New Democratic 
Party in Minnesota. 

Clayton Williams, on the other hand, 
reminds Texans of the Old Democratic 
Party of Pappy O'Daniel and Coke Ste- 
venson and John Connally. He is rough 
around the edges, blunt in his speech, 
and stands smack dab in the Texas cen- 
ter. Don't believe that he will be hurt 
by his rape remark or by the fact that 
he used to patronize brothels South of 
the Border. None of these things will 
bother 75 percent of Texans, and Ann 
Richards may be defeated by the widest 
margin in memory. At that point, look 
for a lot of party switching around the 
state. 


JULY 

Texas Shakespeare Festival 
July 1-21 

Kilgore, Texas 

(214) 938-8118 


Wild West 

& Mountain Oyster Festival 
July 6-8 

El Paso, Texas 

(915) 533-1700 


21th Black-Eyed Pea Jamboree 
July 20-22 

Athens, Texas 

(214) 675-5181 


AUGUST 

Texas International 
Fishing Tournament 
August 1-5 

Port Isabel, Texas 
(512) 943-8438 


Texas Folklife Festival 
August 2-5 

San Antonio, Texas 

(512) 226-7651 


National Sailplane Competition 
Mid-August 

Uvalde, Texas 

(512) 278-3363 


SEPEMBER 

World Championship 
Barbecued Goat Cook-off 
September 1 

Brady, Texas 

(915) 597-3491 


Republic of Texas Chilympiad 
September 14-15 

San Marcos, Texas 

(512) 396-5400 


Texas Forest Festival/ 
Southern Hushpuppy Olympics 
September 22-23 

Lufkin, Texas 

(409) 634-6644 


VIRGINIA 


Douglas Wilder, Virginia's relatively 
new governor, is already readjusting 


his image for the 1992 presidential race. 


Wilder is the most credible Black in 
national politics since Edward Brooke 
decided not to seek reelection in Mas- 
sachusetts. He is intelligent, likable, 
and moderate. Most important of all, 
he is not Jesse Jackson. 

A number of people are saying that 
Wilder will be the vice presidential 
nominee in 1992. Don't count on it. He 
may not be satisfied with the second 
spot. 


JULY 

Mountain Heritage Days Festival 
July 28-29 

Luray, Virginia 

(703) 748-5108 


English Country Games 
July 14-15 

Agecroft Hall 

(804) 353-4241 
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Living History Encampment 
July 21-22 

Richmond National Battlefield Park 
(804) 226-1981 


AUGUST 
Thomas Jefferson's Tomatoe Faire 
August 4 


Community Market at Bateau Landing 
(804) 847-1811 


Richmond Ballet at Dogwood Dell 
August 10-11 
(804) 359-0906 


169th Annual Natural Chimneys 
Jousting Tournament 

August 18 

Mt. Solon, Virginia 

(703) 350-2510 


Living History Encampment 
August 18-19 

Richmond National Battlefield Park 
(804) 226-1981 


SEPTEMBER 

An 18th Century Fair 
At Market Square 
September 8 
Alexandria, Virginia 
(708) 838-4242 


Appomattox Fall Beef Festival 
September 19 

Jellystone Park Campgrounds 
(804) 352-2621 


What's Not News in N.Y. 


As of this writing the New York pa- 
pers are full of the trial of a young Ital- 
ian-American who killed a black he 
thought was coming to a neighborhood 
birthday party. Every so often, you run 
across a story about Howard Beach, 
where another black was killed by a 
crowd of white youths. 

But have you heard a mumbling word 
about a gang of black skinheads (that's 
right, black skinheads) who in recent 
weeks have killed two white youths on 
the streets of New York? According to 
our source, who lives in the Big Apple, 
these murders are common knowledge, 
not only to residents, but also to police 
and the city's newspapers. Maybe they 
are being reported in neighborhood 
weeklies, but apparently stories about 
black skinheads don't constitute news 
that's fit to print. 

This kind of news suppression is by 
no means unusual. It grows more and 
more common as the liberal world be- 
comes less and less controllable. 
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WHOLLY HOLY BLOOPERS 


Let the word go forth that even the church is not im- 
mune from the havoc that an occasional howler can 
wreak. Throughout history numerous humorous fluffs 
and flubs have sneaked into various translations of the 
Bible. A handsome edition of the Good Book published 
by Barker and Lucas in 1632 unfortunately omitted the 
little word "not" from the Seventh Commandment, mak- 
ing it read, "Thou shalt commit adultery." The careless 
printers of this edition, which became famous as the 
Adulterous Bible, were fined 300 pounds, effectively 
putting them out of business. 

The tradition of holy howlers popping up in re- 
ligiously related documents continues undimmed. Wit- 
ness the following sampling of bonafide bloopers culled 
from various church bulletins and orders of service: 

* On Sunday a special collection will be taken to de- 
fray the expense of the new carpet. All those wishing to 
do something on the carpet will please come forward to 
get a piece of paper. 

*Iruing Benson and Jessie Carter were married on 
Oct. 24 in the church. So ends a friendship that began 
in school days. 

*For those of you who have children and don't know 
it, we have a nursery downstairs. 

*The Rev. Merriwether spoke briefly, much to the de- 
light of the audience. 

*The pastor will preach his farewell message, after 
which the choir will sing "Break Forth Into Joy." 

*This being Easter Sunday, we will ask Mrs. White to 
come forward and lay an egg on the altar. 

*The choir will meet at the Larsen house for fun and 
sinning. 

*Thursday at 5 p.m. there will be a meeting of the Lit- 
tle Mothers Club. All wishing to become little mothers 
will please meet with the minister in the study. 

“During the absence of our pastor, we enjoyed the rare 
privilege of hearing a good sermon when J. F. Stubbs 
supplied our pulpit. 

*The service will close with "Little Drops of Water." 
One of the men will start quietly, and the rest of the con- 
gregation will join in. 

*Remember in prayer the many who are sick of our 
church and community. 

*The concert held in Fellowship Hall was a great suc- 
cess. Special thanks are due to the minister's daughter, 
who labored the whole evening at the piano, which as 
usual fell upon her. © 


Richard Lederer's book, Anguished English, is pub- 
lished in the South by Wyrick and Co., 1A Pinckney 
Street, Charleston, South Carolina 29402. Mr. Lederer ts 
continually looking for more bloopers. 


‘ahip:t Sacritine:. 


JAMPLER 


BY LLIN F. FREEHOFF 


Ov LIBERTY 


Guard with jealous attention the pabie: 
liberty! : 


Patrick Henry 


ON BIG GOVERNMENT 


Tam not a friend to a very energetic govern- 


ment. It is. s always oppressive 
Thomas Jefferson 


ON THE WAR 

Whoever would rightly understand the 
causes of the present convulsion in America 
must find their explanation in the ir- 
reconcilable character of the Cavalier and 
the Puritan. | 
| Samuel Phillips Day, 
English bistiar, 1861. 


| Ow: RADICAL DEMOCRACY 


What fruit has radical democracy, ever 


borne, except factious oppression, anarchy, . 
and the stern necessity for despotism. 


fe The sieves ‘Dr. Robert Lewis Dabney, 
IES Eline CSA: 


2 "LOST CA U SE" M 


Oh South $ not. ashamed of the lost cause, . 
which can never be lost as long as men 


preach patriotism, glorify valor,. and wor-- 


‘The Rev. James S. Vance 


On: COTTON 
Cotton i isking! _ 


Senator James cee Hammond (D-SC) 
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he bar at Taltavul's was 

particularly crowded. Next 

door, at Ford's Theatre, the 

curtain had just risen on the 

final performance of Our 
American Cousin, starring Laura Keene. 
That afternoon, theatre management 
had announced that President and Mrs. 
Lincoln would be attending the per- 
formance. The bar was overflowing with 
people, eager for an opportunity to catch 
a glimpse of the man who had saved the 
Union. The Presidential carriage had 
not yet arrived. 

John Wilkes Booth stood in one corner 
of the saloon among a jovial 
group of men. The young ac- 
tor always attracted a 
crowd. He was a handsome 
man with ivory skin, raven 
hair, and thick moustache. 
His classic features and dra- 
matic flair had made him a 
star on the American stage. 
A warm, outgoing dis- 
position and a hefty salary 
which he spent freely made 
him an attractive social 
companion. Booth bought a 
round of drinks for his 
friends and ordered a bottle 
of whiskey for himself. 

The group's conversation 
covered a range of topics, 
but it eventually turned to 
Booth's father. Junius Bru- 
tus Booth, Sr., had been one 
of the most famous actors of 
his day, drawing the praise 
of critics and the adulation 
of audiences on both sides of 
the Atlantic. As they discussed the mer- 
its of the elder Booth, one of the men in 
the group turned to John and raised his 
glass in a mock toast. "You'll never be 
the actor your father was," he said. 

Booth smiled and lifted his glass in re- 
turn. His black eyes sparkled in the 
dim light of the saloon. "When I leave 
the stage for good," said he, "J will be the 
most famous man in America." 

Several men in the group laughed. 
John Wilkes Booth downed his drink 
and poured himself another. In less than 
two hours, he would make his final ap- 


pearance on the stage. 

History has labeled him a madman, 
for only a madman could kill Abraham 
Lincoln. Historian Bruce Catton wrote 
that Booth "was directed by voices the 
sane do not hear." Carl Sandburg, the 
noted Lincoln biographer, called the ac- 
tor ‘a lunatic." There seems to be little 
doubt that the man who murdered Lin- 
coln was insane. 

Many of Booth's contemporaries cer- 
tainly believed it. "Booth was crazy," 
claimed John Deery, who ran a saloon in 
Washington and counted himself among 
the actor's friends. Charles Warwick, a 


Inside the Mind 
of 
John Wilkes Booth 


By Mark Brewer 


friend and fellow actor, said that the 
only way to account for the assassination 
was "on the score of insanity." Years af- 
terward, Edwin Booth wrote that he 
thought of his brother John as "a poor, 
crazy boy." In fact, John Wilkes Booth 
was a good man gone mad. 

Not everyone agreed with that assess- 
ment. Asia Booth Clarke, John's older 
sister, recalled her brother as being "a 
singular combination of gravity and joy." 
Though Asia admitted that she was 
frightened by John's wild tirades" when- 
ever secession was discussed, she never 
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once believed he exhibited mad behavior. 
“Wilkes Booth was not insane," she 
wrote in a book published long after her 
death. And she held fast to that belief, 
even though all those around her--her 
friends, her brothers, her husband-- 
insisted that John had been mad. Asia's 
opinion is important, for she probably 
knew John Wilkes Booth as well as any- 
one. The Booth children had been close 
during the days on the family farm in 
Maryland, but most of them drifted 
apart as they matured. John and Asia, 
however, became even closer. Of course, 
the fact that she adored her brother may 
have caused some to accuse 
her of turning a blind eye to 
any mental afflictions John 
may have demonstrated. 

But there were others who 
could not accept the rationale 
that John Wilkes Booth was 
mad. "John Wilkes never 
was a vicious or bad-minded 
boy,” remembered a class- 
mate from college; "on the 
contrary, he was noble in 
mind, generous to a fault, 
and honorable in all his ac- 
tions." A close friend said 
that John was "a Southern 
partisan, to be sure, but he 
was never bitter in his utter- 
ances..." 

Normal behavior does not 
necessarily constitute sanity. 
A man need not froth at the 
mouth to be classified insane. 
But several of those who 
knew Booth defended his san- 
ity in the most obvious fash- 
ion: by pointing out his normal and even 
noble conduct. That Booth behaved in 
an acceptable manner is unimportant; 
what is of prime interest, however, is 
that many of those who knew him best 
believed him to be completely sane. 

If John Wilkes Booth was mad, then 
his murder of Abraham Lincoln was an 
expression of his insanity. If he was not 
mad, then the assassination must be 
viewed in some other way, as an act, not 
of madness, but of some type of despera- 
tion, perhaps a political act, sane in its 
context. In either case, an examination 


of his life should provide insight. 

On May 10, 1838, a son was born to 
Mary Ann Holmes Booth and Junius 
Brutus Booth, Sr., at their farm twenty- 
five miles from Baltimore. He was the 
ninth of ten children, and from the mo- 
ment he was born, his parents made him 
their favorite. His father called John 
“his well-beloved, his bright boy," while 
his mother admitted years later that 
John was "the fondest of all my boys." 
Mary Ann and Junius lavished this child 
with so much attention and affection 
that they spoiled young Johnny to no 
end. One relative often referred to John 
as "a brat." 

The Booth children had 
pleasant surroundings in 
which to grow up. The farm 
contained a small lake to 
swim in on summer after- 
noons. There were horses for 
riding and frequent picnics 
by Deer Creek. At an early 
age, the children began to 
demonstrate their father's 
dramatic talents, and they 
joined with other children 
from the neighborhood in 
performing plays. "Everyone 
could see that [John] would 
some day be a great actor 
like his father," wrote Elijah 
Whistler, a childhood friend. 

As a boy, John spent parts 
of every day in the saddle. 

He was "filled with Quixotic 
notions," his brother Edwin 
remembered, and would 

“charge on horseback 

through the woods, spouting 
heroic speeches, with a lance in his 
hand....". Though his father disapproved, 
John often went on hunting trips, some- 
times disappearing for days. By the 
time he reached his teens, he had earned 
a reputation as a keen marksman. He 
was above average in everything he at- 
tempted, especially outdoor sports. 

Academically, John had little success. 
His parents sent him to at least four 
schools, and he even attended college for 
a time, but he did not graduate. One 
teacher described him as a handsome 
and intelligent boy, but one wholly lack- 


ing in studious habits. Though John 
loved to read and devoured the books 
and plays in his father's library, he hat- 
ed the restrictive structure of classes. 
When he was seventeen, he refused to 
attend school any longer. As in most 
things, his parents let Johnny have his 
way. 

John was a likable lad who made 
friends easily and was very popular 
among the children of his neighborhood. 
He often took the lead in any games they 
played. If he displayed any evidence of 
the madness that was later attributed 
to him, it was in his desire for ad- 


venture. No undertaking was too risky 


if there was fun to be had. "Johnny was 
a handsome boy," wrote Elijah Whistler, 
"kind and gentle. Sometimes he did 
things which seemed a little crazy, but 
so did his father." 

Besides the assassination itself, the 
chief reason for accusing John Wilkes 
Booth of insanity is that the disease had 
apparently stricken at Jeast one other 
member of his family. In 1833, three of 
the Booth children had died within a pe- 
riod of a few months. this was said to 
have been such a devastating blow to 


Junius Booth, Sr., that it eventually 
drove him insane. Many theater goers 
were convinced the elder Booth was 
mad, although the knowledge did not 
prevent them from continuing to flock to 
see him perform. By the time Johnny 
was born, his father's mental state was 
no longer in doubt. Newspapers referred 
to him as "the mad tragedian" and "a lu- 
natic of the first order." Junius was not- 
ed for arriving late to rehearsals and 
performances, and he sometimes ap- 
peared on stage while drunk. In the mid- 
dle of one play, he completely forgot his 
lines and the show had to be halted. The 
star was led from the stage 
screaming "take me to a Lu- 
natic Hospital." 

Junius Brutus Booth, Sr., 
was never diagnosed as in- 
sane by anyone in the med- 
ical profession, yet the ev- 
idence that does exist 
suggests that he must have 
suffered a mental dis- 
turbance to some degree. 
And he may not have been 
the only member of his fami- 
ly to be troubled in this 
manner. Edwin Booth had 
also been suspected of hav- 
ing mental problems. Edwin 
had followed in his father's 
footsteps at an early age, 
making his professional 
stage debut at fourteen. His 
talents were so much in ev- 
idence that Edwin's star 
would one day outshine his 
father's. But he also in- 
herited another of the elder 
Booth's traits: a fondness for strong 
drink. In Edwin's case, his drinking 
may have bordered on alcoholism. He 
has been described as a melancholy in- 
dividual who was subject to severe de- 
pressions. Alcohol only magnified his 
problems. On one occasion, he became 
so inebriated that he fell into a river and 
nearly drowned. 

Like his father, Edwin sometimes ap- 
peared on stage while drunk. During a 
particular performance, he constantly 
flubbed his lines, moving one critic to re- 
mark: "Mr. Booth...was habitually spir- 
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ited." Another critic berated a different 
performance, claiming of Edwin, "speak- 
ing mildly, he was intoxicated." 

Junius Brutus Booth, Sr., and Edwin 
Booth had a profound impact on John 
when he was a boy. As he grew older, 
John saw less and less of his father, who 
died in 1852. By that time, a wall had 
already formed between John and Edwin 
that was founded on a difference in polit- 
ical philosophies: Edwin was loyal to the 
Union, and John favored the South. 
When they saw each other, which be- 
came less and less frequent, the visits 
usually ended in an argument. 

"All those goddam Booths are crazy!" 
claimed Edwin Forrest, a contemporary 
actor who had worked with John, his fa- 
ther, and his two brothers. Insanity can 
be hereditary. It seems certain that 
Junius, Sr., was mentally disturbed, and 
Edwin was plagued by problems that 
may have been psychological in nature. 
It is possible that John shared the fami- 
ly curse. But even if we accept the idea 
that both Junius and Edwin were mad, 
it does not prove that John was also. 

Prior to 1865, John Wilkes Booth, un- 
like his father and brother, was never ac- 
cused of being insane. The countless tes- 
timonies as to his "mad" behavior by 
those who knew him (or claimed to), 
came only after Lincoln was dead, when 
tales of Booth's madness made for good 
copy. There is also some evidence that 
many theatre people spread the rumor 
that Booth was mad in order to protect 
themselves. In the turmoil that followed 
the assassination, angry mobs were 
threatening to punish everyone in the 
acting profession. 

Though John also had a taste for whis- 
key, there is not one recorded incident 
wherein he was criticized for being late 
to a rehearsal or a performance, or for 
appearing on stage while intoxicated. If 
John Wilkes Booth did inherit his fa- 
ther's madness, he did not exhibit it in 
the same manner. Quite possibly, he 
was not insane at all. But then the ques- 
tion remains, why did he kill Abraham 
Lincoln? 

"He loved the South,” a friend wrote of 
John Wilkes Booth. In his own letters 
and in the writings of his family and 


friends, Booth's love for the South is ob- 
vious. Yet it is curious that in a family 
of seven (Mary Ann Holmes Booth and 
her six children who survived to adult- 
hood), when it came time to choose sides, 
only John would favor the Southern 
cause. The others, and Edwin in par- 
ticular, remained staunchly loyal to the 
Union. 

John's allegiance to the Confederacy 
becomes easier to understand when his 
theatrical career is scrutinized. On Au- 
gust 14, 1855, John Wilkes Booth 
made his professional debut at the 


John Wilkes, Edwin and Junius 
Booth Jr. performed Julius Caesar 
in New York in 1864 before 3,000 
spectators, 


Charles Street Theatre in Baltimore, ap- 
pearing as Richmond in Shakespeare's 
Richard ITI. Critics rated his per- 
formance as fair. Two years later, he se- 
cured a position with a stock company in 
Philadelphia, playing numerous minor 
roles for which he was paid eight dollars 
a week. John's lack of experience and 
his carelessness in studying his parts 
caused him frequent embarrassment. 
On more than one occasion, audiences in 
the City of Brotherly Love booed him off 
the stage. After one obvious blunder 
wherein Booth forgot a line, the patrons 
responded by shrieking with laughter. 
Booth never forgot this first encounter 
with the people of the North. In 1862, 
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he made a tour of Northern cities and re- 
ceived plaudits wherever he went -- New 
York, Boston, Albany -- but his bitter- 
ness toward what he perceived as the 
uncouth Northern population never 
waned. 

Shortly after his initial Philadelphia 
experience, Booth appeared for the first 
time in Richmond, Virginia. His re- 
ception by Southern audiences was a 
sharp contrast to the one he had re- 
ceived in Philadelphia. Southern people 
took to Wilkes, as he was now called, im- 
mediately. They proclaimed him the 
handsomest man on the American stage. 
Booth became an instant favorite in 
theatres throughout the South, and his 
rise in Richmond society was meteoric. It 
was a love affair that was to last for the 
rest of the actor's career. By 1864, 
Southerners were referring to him as 
"Our Wilkes." 

Booth's acceptance as a star in the 
South, coupled with his rejection in the 
North, created in him a love for the 
Southland, which he soon adopted as his 
home. 

The North and South were two differ- 
ent worlds. The industrialized North 
tended to look forward to a future filled 
with promise, whereas the South, based 
on a tradition of honor and an archaic la- 
bor system, looked back to the previous 


Veteran actor Edwin Forrest (who 
worked with the Booths) thought 
they were all crazy. 


century. The differences in the two sec- 
tions were reflected in their cultural 
tastes, and Edwin and Wilkes are a per- 
fect example of this. By 1855, Edwin was 
already highly popular with Northern 


audiences. Though admired in the 
South, he was never adored there the 
way Wilkes was. Edwin Booth was one 
of a new wave of actors who were 
praised for the subtlety and refinement 
of their performances. This style of act- 
ing was especially appreciated in the 
progressive North. In the South, theatre 
audiences preferred the old school of ac- 
tors--those who gave bombastic, mel- 
odramatic performances--men like Jun- 
ius Brutus Booth,Sr., and later, his son 
Wilkes. The Booth family could never 
comprehend Wilkes’ fanatical loyalty to 
the South, yet it is little wonder that he 
felt as he did. His love for the South was 
genuine, and it must stand as the par- 
amount reason for his assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

By 1864, it was clear to many South- 
erners that their cause was dying. In 
the spring of that year, a plan began to 
crystallize in Wilkes Booth's mind 
wherein he might save his beloved coun- 
try. Booth believed that the South 
would stand a chance if only Lincoln 
could be removed from the picture. A 
close friend wrote that Booth "thought if 
he killed Lincoln the result would be a 
complete change in the position of af- 
fairs; the South would gain her in- 
dependence...." Just days before his own 
death, Booth explained his reason for 


Actress Laura Keene was popular 
with Washington audiences and 
performed Our American Cousin 
over 1,000 times. 

killing Lincoln. "I struck for my country 
and that alone," he wrote. "A country 
that groaned beneath this tyranny, and 
prayed for this end..." In his own mind, 
the fatal shot he fired at Ford's Theatre 


was a triumphant blow for the South. 

"I must have fame! Fame!" John 
Wilkes Booth declared to friends in 
1857, Booth's desire for notoriety was in- 
deed the consuming passion of his 
existence. It was his sole reason for tak- 
ing to the stage. He wanted to earn the 
respect that his father and brother Ed- 
win had achieved. Wilkes was jealous of 
Edwin and wanted desperately to be 
more famous. Not only would the name 
of Booth be remembered, but John 
Wilkes Booth would be remembered 


above all. 


Booth entered the Presidential box, 
shot Lincoln, leapt to the stage, and 
fled on horseback in less than 30 sec- 
onda. 


By the early 1860s, Wilkes was well on 
his way. In the South, he was con- 
sidered to be the greatest actor of the 
day. After performing in New York City 
in 1862, critics compared Wilkes with 
his father and brother, and a number of 
them believed he was the best of the 
three. And it was not only in New York. 
Newspapers throughout the North laud- 
ed his performances. "Mr. Booth is full 
of genius," commented an Albany critic 
who had witnessed Wilkes’ portrayal of 
the title role in Richard HI"... and his 
artistic conceptions of the characters he 
performs will always render him a fa- 
vorite." 

Perhaps Wilkes had the ability to sur- 


pass his brother's fame. He certainly 
was not lacking in tenacity. But there 
were other problems. Even if John 
Wilkes Booth had not killed Abraham 
Lincoln, he never would achieved a last- 
ing fame on the stage. The problem had 
begun late in1863 and was initially be- 
lieved to be a mild and passing case of 
bronchial trouble. It was neither. The 
affliction remained with him for months 
and seriously weakened his once boom- 
ing voice. One New Orleans critic re- 
grettably reported that Booth was obvi- 
ously "laboring under severe hoarseness, 
in consequence of which his efforts have 
been much less satisfactory..." Critics in 
other cities also commented on Booth's 
raspy voice. Finally in March of 1864, 
Booth had to cut short an engagement 
due, according to the newspapers, to "the 
severe and continued cold" that had 
troubled him for several days. But 
Booth's hoarse voice was due neither to a 
cold nor to a bronchial infection. It was 
instead the result of nine years of per- 
forming while never once having taken a 
single lesson in voice control. Quite sim- 
ply, his voice was worn out. Booth was 
aware of the problem, although he never 
let on. He would continue to appear on 
occasion for a short run or for a special 
performance, but his voice could no long- 
er stand the rigors of a long engagement. 
His chance for immortality as an actor 
was finished. If his name was to be re- 
membered, John Wilkes Booth would 
have to find another path to fame. 

Though Wilkes Booth denied it, his as- 
sassination of Abraham Lincoln was an 
act of vanity. He understood that the 
man who killed Lincoln would have im- 
mediate and lasting fame. "What a glo- 
rious opportunity there is for a man to 
immortalize himself by killing Lincoln," 
Booth was heard to remark in 1863. 

The idea was not all that fantastic. In 
fact, at least one other attempt was 
made on Lincoln's life. Abraham Lincoln 
was not viewed as a saint until after he 
was dead, a fact that is often overlooked 
by students of the assassination. 

The majority of Southerners and thou- 
sands of Northern "Peace" Democrats be- 
lieved, with some justification, that if 
Lincoln could be removed from the 
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White House, either by failing to win 
reelection or by dying in office, the 
wholesale slaughter would cease. Of 
course, it would also mean the South 
would be permitted to secede. 

After he shot Lincoln, Booth was 
dismayed by the cold reception that he 
met with in the South. According to 
one friend, Booth believed that if he 
killed Lincoln, "he would be regarded 
as the Washington of the South." The 
entire country would come to his aid 
and hide him from his enemies. He 
might be viewed as a villain by some 
in the North, but in the South he 
would be 


i>} 


seen in "a 
high, hon- 
orable light, 
a Patriot 
and Liber- 
ator." 

But the 
South did 
not give 
Booth a 
hero's wel- 
come. Most 
of the South- 
erners he 
came into 
contact with 
after his es- 
cape wanted 
nothing to 
do with him 
once they 
learned who 
he was. It is 
probable 
that the man who betrayed him and 
informed Federal troops where Booth 
was hiding was himself an ex- 
Confederate cavalry officer. 

Booth's cool reception in the South 
may have been due to poor timing. 
Had he killed Lincoln two years ear- 
lier,when the South still held a chance 
for victory, the greeting that awaited 
him in Virginia might have been alto- 
gether different. Had Lincoln died in 
1863 or even 1864, it might have hada 
dramatic effect on the outcome of the 
war. But by April, 1865, it was too 
late. The war was already decided. 


The Confederacy was dead. Even 
though they had lost, most South- 
erners were glad the killing was fin- 
ished. What Booth perceived as an act 
of war was viewed by most, North- 
erners and Southerners alike, as a 
cowardly blow delivered after the final 
bell. And it had no impact whatsoever 
on the outcome of the war. 

John Wilkes Booth had another mo- 
tive for killing Lincoln. He personally 
despised the man. Like many South- 
erners of his day, Booth blamed Lin- 
coln for every ill his country suffered. 


He saw the sectional President as be- 


ing the embodiment of the crude race 


of Northern people. "This man's ap- 
pearance," Wilkes told his sister Asia 
in 1865, "his pedigree, his coarse low 
jokes and anecdotes, his vulgar si- 
milies, and his frivolity are a disgrace 
to the seat he holds." Wilkes claimed 
Lincoln was merely a tool in the hands 
of the radical Republicans. To win the 
war, Lincoln would stoop to any 
means--'robbery, rapine, slaughter, 
bought armies... He is Bonaparte in 
one great move, that is, by overturning 
this blind Republic and making him- 
self a king. This man's re-election 
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which will follow his success, I tell you 
--will be a reign!" 

Was John Wilkes Booth insane? If 
the question is examined from a legal 
standpoint, the answer can only be no. 
Had Booth lived to stand trial, his law- 
yers would have found it impossible to 
defend him on the grounds of insanity. 

The case would have fallen apart for 
several reasons. First and foremost, 
Wilkes Booth would never have per- 
mitted his defense to be based upon an 
insanity plea. Shortly before his 
death, Booth contemplated turning 
himself in. "I have a greater desire 


q 


4 mind to re- 


and almost a 
e turn to 
Washington, 
"he wrote in 
his diary one 
week after 
the as- 
sassination, 
"and ina 
measure 
clear my 
name, which 
I feel I can 
do." Booth 
wisely de- 
“? cided not to 
make the at- 
* tempt. Had 
« he done so, 
or had he 
been cap- 
tured, he 
would have 
wanted his 
reasons for killing Lincoln made 
known. He could not have abided any 
efforts to portray him as a madman. 
Secondly, if Booth had been taken 
alive, and had he agreed to a defense 
founded on insanity, he would have 
met his end on the gallows. "There 
is...n0 reason in an angry nation," Asia 
Booth Clarke wrote. The country was 
demanding payment in blood for Lin- 
coln's death, and the courts gave it 
willingly. The same court that ex- 
ecuted Mary Surratt for conspiracy in 
the Lincoln assassination because the 
conspirators had met in her boarding 
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War Department, Washinaten; April 20,1 1865, 
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Of our late beloved President, Abraham Lincoln, 
IS STILL AT LARGE. 
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house (a sentence that is disputed to 
this day) would never have let Booth 
live, no matter how able his lawyers or 
how strong their case. 

Finally, even a disinterested court 
would not have judged Booth insane. 
Defending him on the basis that he 
was not "of sound mind" would have 
required his lawyers to demonstrate 
that Booth was not responsible for his 
actions. Booth's defense would have to 
have been founded on the premise that 
he could not distinguish right from 
wrong and therefore did not under- 
stand the consequences of his act. The 
assassination would represent the ir- 
rational anger of a deranged man. 
Wilkes Booth understood perfectly the 
magnitude of his crime. "For my coun- 
try I have given up all that makes life 
sweet and holy, brought misery upon 
my family, and am sure there is no 
pardon in the Heaven for me," he 
wrote five days before his death. But 
he added, "I do not repent the blow I 
struck...I think I have done well." 

Booth's assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln was not the sudden, mad act 
of a deranged man. His course had 


been carefully plotted. The assassina- 
tion was clearly premeditated. Nearly 
a year before, he had laid plans to kid- 
nap Lincoln. At least one week before 
that fateful Good Friday, Booth had 
decided that the situation in the South 
was so dismal that killing the Pres- 
ident offered the only real hope. Per- 
haps Booth was not thinking ra- 
tionally, but his assassination of 
Lincoln was not an act of insanity. It 
was one of desperation. Call Booth 
frustrated, vain, spoiled, and willful. 
But he was not mad. His behavior 
was not only sane but sensible. His 
backround, loyalties, beliefs, and ex- 
periences had led him to that end. 

"It was Liberty slain that so mad- 
dened his brain." So wrote one Gener- 
al Tyrrel in a poem dedicated to 
Booth's mother. If Booth's assassina- 
tion of Lincoln was an act of madness, 
his insanity was a product of the 
wrongs that he believed, with some 
justification, Lincoln had perpetrated 
against his beloved South. Tragically, 
John Wilkes Booth did not understand 
that the war was already lost, and 
that the South's best hope for an hon- 
orable peace lay in the heart and mind 
of one man: the slain President. © 
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Sparinn ee 


Southern Partisan: How does one get 
to be Secretary of the Navy? 

Ball: It was something | wanted very 
much to do after serving in the Navy and af- 
ter serving in the legislative and executive 
branches. | was fortunate to be on Pres- 
ident Reagan's staff when the vacancy oc- 
curred and he saw fit to give me that op- 
portunity, for which | will always be grateful. 


Southern Partisan: In addition to your 
service In the Pentagon, | understand 
you also worked on Capitol Hill... 

Ball: Yes, after | got out of the Navy, ! 
spent 10 years working on Capitol Hill. | 
worked for Herman Talmadge of Georgia, 
then I worked for John Tower of Texas, and 
| was on the staff of the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee. In 1985, at the beginning 
of President Reagan's second term, | went 
into the Executive Branch. So, | had the 
benefit (if you can call it that) of serving in 
both the Legislative and the Executive 
branches. 


Southern Partisan: One of the goals of 
the Reagan administration was to bulld a 
600-ship Navy. Will that plan be 
scratched now that Gorbachev Is our 
friend? 

Ball: Right after | got to the Pentagon, 
about 21/5 years ago, Secretary Carlucci 
was planning to ask Congress for a 2% in- 
crease in the defense budget. The Pres- 
ident's most recent budget request calls for 
a 2% cutin the defense budget. Things 
have changed awfully fast, and Congress 
seems bent on taking whatever reductions 
the President proposes and cutting even 
more. | speak of these cuts, because the 
greatest determinant of what our force struc- 
ture will be, is “What is the bottom line going 
to be?" 

Within the Pentagon now, there's dis- 
cussion of a 500-ship Navy, or a 530-ship 
Navy or some smaller force. Unfortunately, 
the commitments that the Navy is given to 
meet around the world (the places where we 
are asked to deploy ships) don't diminish. 

To put this thing in the context of the long 
term democratic experience, one can ob- 
serve how democracies’ commitments to na- 
tional security come and go. The cycles of 
boom and bust that affect defense spending 
make it very difficult for our defense plan- 
ners to manage and spend the taxpayers’ 
money wisely. 

We are a maritime nation, and we need to 
maintain the most important advantage we 
have in national security--we have to protect 
our naval superiority. It may be that we can 
do that with a Navy that is smaller than 600 
ships, but that's not going to be easy. 


Southern Partisan: What about our bat- 
tleships? Will we lose them? 

Ball: Secretary Cheney has rec- 
ommended taking out two of the four battle- 
ships, the /owa and the New Jersey. 


Southern Partisan: Weren't they just re- 
cently brought back? 


Ball: The proposal to bring them back was 
made in 1981, and the first one was funded 
in 1982. The last one, the Wisconsin, was 
recommissioned less than a year ago. In 
the kind of world that we live in, they are 
powerful instruments of diplomacy and they 
are superbly equipped to project naval pow- 
erin a measured way. Of course you can- 
not always use a battleship as you would an 
aircraft carrier. But with the modern tech- 
nology that we have (cruise missile systems 
and other kinds of sensors) they are highly 
capable. Unfortunately, they are still called 
battle ships. Their capability far exceeds 
that of a World War Il battleship, but the me- 
dia and Congressmen who criticize them 
have always assumed that they were just re- 
incarnated battleships of the World War II 
era, and that's not the case. Their pro- 
pulsion system was about the only system 
that was not dramatically overhauled when 
they were refitted. Both were brought back 
for far less than the cost of new battleships-- 
they were bargains for the Navy. 


Southern Partisan: How are we going 
to replace the firepower lost when these 
ships are mothballed? 

Ball: The firepower is not replaceable. 
Those four ships have 16-inch gun batteries 
and that is simply an irreplaceable capability 
when it comes to gunfire support. That's an 
important dimension--though we live ina 
world of cruise missiles and electronic sys- 
tems that were unforeseen at the end of 
World War Il, there are still times when na- 
val gunfire support (that is, firing of naval 
guns ashore) can be important. 

But among defense planners, there is 
agreement that the aircraft carrier will re- 
main at the center of the Navy's fleet, and in 
terms of planning, first priority has been giv- 
en to retaining the force level of the carriers 
and air wings that go on those carriers. | 
agree with that. That has to be the first pri- 
ority. 

It is unfortunate that what remains to sup- 
port the force structure after that, at least ac- 
cording to current figures, is not going to be 
adequate to keep all four battleships. That's 
a function of people. A battleship is a very 
manpower-intensive ship. Instead of having 
a crew of 400 or 500, like a cruiser would 
have, or 200 or 300 like a destroyer would 
have, it has a crew of 1600 men. That is 
expensive. That's why battleships are al- 
ways in the cross hairs of the budget an- 
alysts. 

The number of ships is important, but the 
real issue here is, "Will we as a nation be 
able to preserve our maritime superiority?" 

Southern Partisan: WIll we build an- 
other carrier task force? 

Ball: According to all reports | have got- 
ten, we will continue the new construction 
program. Two carriers were authorized a 
few years ago, the Abraham Lincoin and the 
George Washington. With the John Stennis 
and the United States, there will be four new 
nuclear powered carriers. The Abraham 
Lincoln has just been commissioned and 
there are three others to join the fleet. | 


think that program will remain on course. 

That is an important point. Nothing is 
more critical to our ability to maintain our su- 
periority at sea, to maintain superiority in the 
air and to project power from the sea than is 
our carrier fleet. President Bush is a former 
naval aviator, and he understands that so |! 
think the administration should stand firmly 
behind our carrier construction program and 
maintaining the number of carrier air wings 
we need to have at sea. 


Southern Partisan: | understand that 
there has been a debate taking place 
over a number of decades regarding the 
purpose of the Navy. The Carter Ad- 
ministration seemed to say that Its pur- 
pose was to keep the lines of supply 
open to Western Europe. The Reagan 
administration sald Its purpose was to 
show force--to take It to the USSR and 
show them who's boss. What Is the cur- 
rent wisdom? 

Ball: In the 1970s we had a lot of bad 
things converge. First, the repeated re- 
ductions in the Navy's budget took its toll. 
Our ships were in bad materiel condition 
and could not get the parts they needed. 
They could not get fuel, and they couldn't 
get the ammunition they needed for gunnery 
and missile exercises at sea. Ships spent far 
too much time at the pier and not enough at 
sea. This caused morale to plummet, and 
soon we had problems with drugs, with race 
relations on board the ships, and leadership 
problems at the command level throughout 
the Navy. The deterioration took on a snow- 
ball effect and became a real crisis in our 
ability io operate as our Commander- in- 
Chief expected. 

At the same time the budget-cutters and 
the second-guessers--the Monday morning 
quarterbacks around Washington--were try- 
ing to come up with a rationale for a ne- 
glected Navy. Part of that rationale was, 
"Well, we don't need a Navy to do anything 
except protect convoys back and forth to Eu- 
rope.” And that of course ignored the role of 
the Navy in projecting power ashore, the im- 
portance of naval power in the Pacific, the 
fact that naval power is critical in regional 
trouble spots. It also ignored the role of the 
Navy as a show of force and as an in- 
strument of the President's diplomacy where 
necessary. All those considerations were 
swept aside by this choir of so-called ex- 
perts who were coming up with studies, trea- 
tises, position papers, and memos seeking 
to justify what Congress had already de- 
termined to do, and that was to cut the de- 
fense budget. Congress continued to do 
this until the Soviets invaded Afghanistan. 
That invasion was a turning point that raised 
defense to the level of a priority. 

That issue coupled with the need to mod- 
ernize our strategic forces became im- 
portant issues to then-candidate Ronald 
Reagan, who campaigned on the basis of 
strengthening our national defense. It was 
one of the three cornerstones of his cam- 
paign in 1980. (The other two being cutting 
taxes and getting government off the backs 
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of businessmen.) Under the Carter ad- 
ministration, we as a nation, and Congress 
in particular, had relegated national defense 
to a low priority, and we were paying a tre- 
mendous price. 


Southern Partisan: Is the Reagan Rev- 
olution dead as far as the Navy Is con- 
cerned? 

Ball: No. What President Reagan was 
able to accomplish in his two terms in office 
laid the foundation for modernizing the Navy 
into the next century. Navies are built a 
generation at a time, and the Navy that had 
been constructed in the end of the decade 
that immediately followed World War II was 
approaching the 25- to 30-year-old point 
when Ronald Reagan took office. His ship- 
building program was ambitious and its ef- 
fects are still being felt. We are still taking 
delivery of the ships that were authorized 
during his incumbency. 


gets were achieved. 

As it turned out, the FB-111s that had to 
fly around France to get to their target point- 
ed out a very important lesson to national 
policy-makers when it comes to naval avia- 
tion. That is this: Not only can we not al- 
ways count on our friends to allow us the 
use of airbases that are on their soil, we 
can't even count on our friends to allow us to 
fly through their air space, which is another 
important reason why carrier-based aviation 
is all the more indispensable for our ability to 
execute missions in Third World areas. 


Southern Partisan: How does our naval 
capability compare with that of our en- 
emies, the Soviet Union, the Warsaw 
Pact countries, and even Cuba? 

Ball: In the 1980s, with considerable ef- 
fort and at a major expense, we reclaimed 
the maritime superiority we once had. The 
Soviets, under the late Admiral Gorshkov, 


As | mentioned earlier, we have to main- 
tain our ability to control the air in areas im- 
portant to us. Likewise, we can never allow 
our undersea superiority to be questioned. 
In both times of peace and in war, our na- 
tional security rides on our ability to be su- 
perior beneath the sea. We have that super- 
iority today and we have invested a lot in it. 
We have a new class submarine, the Sea 
Wolf, that will insure that superiority well into 
the future. 


Southern Partisan: So the cuts won't 
fall on these new ships? 

Ball: | hope Congress will recognize that 
those kinds of investments such as in the 
Sea Wolf and the aircraft carrier fleet cannot 
be undone without tremendous costs. Once 
you have undone an investment like that, 
you simply don't restore it readily. It would 
take 10 to 20 years to correct a mistake of 
that nature. 


The way the Navy is set up now, it is im- 
portant, both for maintaining our force levels 
and maintaining the capability to build ships, 
that we have an annual ongoing ship- 
building program. It is important that we not 
diminish the amount of funding for new ship- 
building to the point where our force struc- 
ture suffers unacceptably and where we 
lose the capability in this country to build 
warships. The Navy is the only customer for 
U.S. shipyards. That is, you have no com- 
mercial construction of ships in this country 
anymore. We have succumbed to foreign 
competition for construction of new ships, so 
if it were not for the U.S. Navy, we would not 
have a ship-building industry in the US. 
That's another very important reason why 
our Navy ship- building program deserves a 
high priority. 


Southern Partisan: In the Libya bomb- 
Ing operation, why wasn't the Navy al- 
lowed to handle that by themselves? 

Ball: The U.S. Sixth Fleet did have the 
capability to accomplish the mission. The 
nature of the mission (trying to make si- 
multaneous attacks on a very large number 
of targets) was considered. By having an 
Air Force component in the mission, si- 
multaneous attacks on a wide range of tar- 


who was their naval leader for some forty 
years, took what was essentially a coastal 
defense navy and built it into a world-class 
blue water navy over the course of three 
decades. By the time the Soviets went into 
Afghanistan in 1979, the capability of that 
navy, as opposed to our Navy, left a lot of 
questions in people's minds as to who was 
superior at sea. The Soviet Navy, by no ac- 
cident, is centered on the attack submarine, 
and their capabilities are designed to coun- 
ter the dependence we have as a nation on 
sea lines of communications--and to go after 
our aircraft carrier battle groups. 

Any analysis that added to the Soviet 
Navy the resources of their allies' navies 
and added the navies of our allies to that of 
the United States would show that we have 
superior force. We have major advantages 
in terms of the training given to our people 
and to the quality of the systems we have at 
sea. The Soviets have always put tre- 
mendous emphasis on numbers, so they 
have an enormous submarine force, sig- 
nificantly larger than our own. But the ca- 
pability of their submarines, despite their 
most intensive efforts, has not been able to 
match the capability of our submarine force, 
and that's been an important dimension in 
our ability to maintain superiority. 
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There are several major systems upon 
which our naval power is built: the nuclear 
powered aircraft carrier, the carrier battle 
group (the ships which accompany the carri- 
er including the Aegis cruisers and destroy- 
ers ), the SSN 21 nuclear attack submarine, 
amphibious ships that give us the ability to 
project power ashore through the Fleet Ma- 
rine Force, and mine counter measure ships 
in which we are now investing as mine war- 
fare has become an area of increased em- 
phasis, especially among Third World na- 
tions. These are some of the areas in which 
we have strong programs underway that 
have been funded by Congress, and | do not 
think they will be jeopardized by current de- 
fense budget reductions. 


Southern Partisan: It seems that the 
Navy has been stricken with a lot of ac- 
cidents lately. A Greenpeace ship was 
rammed, an Iranian jetliner was shot 
down, and I read recently that the in- 
vestigation Into the explosion on the 
lowa has been reopened. Is this just bad 
luck? 

Ball: | think you have to remember that 
the Navy operates in peacetime in the same 
locations and in much the same manner that 
it does in wartime. That stands in contrast 


to the manner in which the other services 
conduct their day- to-day business. The 
Navy deploys ships to forward areas--we 
are operating every day in the Persian Gulf, 
the Indian Ocean, the Western Pacific, the 
North Atlantic, the Norwegian Sea, the North 
Arabian Sea--not to mention the waters ad- 
jacent to the continental United States. 
Many of these operations are hazardous. 

When this latest series of accidents oc- 
curred, the Secretary of Navy and the CNO 
[Chief of Naval Operations] ordered a stand 
down, a Navy-wide review of safety pro- 
cedures. Admiral Trost subsequently an- 
nounced procedures to insure that greater 
emphasis be given to safety at the com- 
mand level throughout the fleet. | think that 
was a good thing to do, and | know that they 
are hopeful it will have some positive re- 
sults. 

The sea is a hazardous place in which to 
live and work. The aircraft, missiles, sub- 
marines, combatant ships, non- 
combatant ships--all of the operations, 
are done in a hazardous environment. 

When | visited ships at sea in the 
Persian Gulf, getting to a destroyer 
from a carrier, | had to fly in a hel- 
icopter (in this instance in low visibility, 
rainy conditions), and as the helicopter 
pilot tried to hover the helicopter in a 
steady position | had to be lowered 
by a sling wrapped around my chest 
onto a destroyer which was pitching in 
a 6- to 8- foot sea. | was then 
grabbed by the feet, pulled onto the 
deck and taken aboard. That's a lot 
more hazardous just getting there than 
it would be if | were at an Air Force 
Base, or an Army Base, where | would 
just walk into the barracks to visit the 
troops. 


Southern Partisan: I noticed that Pres- 
Ident Bush had a lot of problems with 
choppy waters at the famous summit at 
sea... 

Ball: Yes, he did. The Belknap is the 
flagship of the Sixth Fleet. He saw first- 
hand. He's a sailor by upbringing, so that 
was not new to him. 


Southern Partisan: Switching chan- 
nels a bit to soft drinks....I'm trying to 
find a Southern hook here... 

Ball: The Southland is great soft drink ter- 
ritory. There are a lot of very fine people 
from the South who've made a career in the 
soft drink business. Everybody used to re- 
member who the soft drink bottler was in his 
hometown when he was growing up. We 
have a great tradition in this industry, but es- 
pecially in the South. 


Southern Partisan: What Is the Na- 
tlonal Soft Drink Association? 

Ball: It is a national trade association that 
represents the soft drink industry before 
governments at all levels. We have a num- 
ber of issues of concern to us before regu- 
latory agencies of the government, before 
state legislatures and before the Congress. 


We speak for the industry as a whole, not 
for any one company, or any one brand, and 
set forth our case as to legislative or regu- 
latory proposals that affect our business. 

We maintain a staff of experts in the areas 
of science and technology, solid waste, con- 
gressional affairs, state and local affairs 
and legal matters who advise me and our 
board of directors on the issues that are be- 
fore this industry. We work with government 
officials at all levels who are in a position to 
affect policies that have an impact on our in- 
dustry. That ranges all the way from tax leg- 
islation to legislation dealing with the en- 
vironment. 


Southern Partisan: What about the re- 
cycling issue? Is the NSDA for re- 
cycling? 

Ball: We are very active proponents of 
dealing with the solid waste crisis by com- 
prehensive recycling, and we support efforts 


Ball serves Southern barbeque to sailors 


aboard the USS Sellers. 


to institute curb-side recycling programs that 
include all solid waste materials that can be 
recycled, such as soft drink containers. But 
we oppose efforts that would single out the 
soft drink container, while ignoring other 
parts of the solid waste stream that deserve 
equal attention. Soft drink containers are a 
very small part of the total solid waste that is 
generated in this country, and we have pro- 
grams in place and working that would sup- 
port the recycling of our packages. Last 
year, over 42% of all soft drink containers 
were recycled. 

What we need to do, we think, is to come 
up with broad-based, comprehensive solid 
waste programs that don't just deal with in- 
dividual parts of the solid waste stream, but 
consider all of the things that are creating 
the crisis that we have today. 


Southern Partisan: Our Assistant Ed- 
Itor, Richard Hines, tells me that you se- 
cured the Navy Band for Confederate Me- 
morial Day services last year. Do you 
value your Southern heritage? 

Ball: | do, | do indeed. I'm very proud of 
my Southern roots. There are a lot of 
Southern people in Washington. Un- 
fortunately, Southern values seem to have 


come on rough times lately--not just in pol- 
itics but in business life as well. 

The traditions of the South I've always 
found an important part of my life, both in 
government and other parts of my life. The 
changes that have made Washington such a 
troubled place, the forces that have com- 
plicated our public institutions and made 
them so cumbersome, came in part, from 
the neglect of these values. It's easy for 
those values to become obscured in this 
place, and they're something | think our 
country misses. 

Senator Phil Gramm, whom | admire 
greatly, said that the central issue of the 
1990s will be whether the money that is cut 
from the defense budget will be spent by the 
government or returned to the people. | 
agree completely with his assessment. 

There will be a big debate over this so- 
called "peace dividend," and there will be a 
lot of hand-wringing, for Congress will be in- 
clined to reallocate this money to oth- 
er domestic programs. And the Pres- 
ident will need to impose enough 
discipline on the system to use those 
reductions to retire the national debt. 
That's the big issue. 

The reason | mention that is, | just 
happen to think if we had more mem- 
bers of Congress who were attuned to 
conservative fiscal policies such as 
are generally held by elected officials 
from the South, we would be able to 
deal with the problem a lot better. 


Southern Partisan: What Is this 
about your having Southern bar- 
becue sent out to a Navy ship? 

Ball: Let me tell you a story about 
that. When | served as a naval officer 
in the early 1970s, | was assigned to 
the USS Sellers, a guided missile de- 
stroyer based in Charleston. When | be- 
came Secretary, | paid attention to her, and 
monitored how she was doing. She was 
built in 1961, and was one of the first ships 
in her class scheduled for decommissioning. 

On her final deployment to the Sixth Fleet, 
she was with the carrier Theodore Roose- 
velt on a six-month Mediterranean de- 
ployment. 

My time as Secretary was also coming to 
an end, and | decided | wanted to make one 
more visit, so | called John White at The 
Beacon in Spartanburg, South Carolina, and 
told him "I would like to place an order for 
barbecue for 330 sailors to go." He gener- 
ously supplied the barbecue (he wouldn't let 
me pay for it) so | put it in the back of my 
plane and flew over to Sicily to our naval air 
facility there and then flew out to where the 
Sellers was anchored and the next day we 
had Beacon barbecue on deck for all the 
crewmen on the ship...and it was a big hit. 

In October 1989 the Sellers was de- 
commissioned in Charleston, so the Navy 
asked me to come speak at the de- 
commissioning. It is a sad day when you 
see your old ship hang it up. She was 
towed up to Philadelphia, where she now 
rests. © 
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THE GREATEST NAVAL 
BATTLE ON THE HIGH SEAS 
DURING THE WAR TOOK 
PLACE ON JUNE 19, 1864 OFF 
THE COAST OF CHERBOURG, 
FRANCE, BETWEEN THE RE- 
NOWNED CONFEDERATE 
RAIDER, ALABAMA, AND THE 
UNTESTED UNION CRUISER, 
KEARSARGE, WHICH HAD 
STALKED HER FOR OVER A 
YEAR. HERE IS AN ANALYSIS 
OF THE DRAMATIC 65- 
MINUTE ENGAGEMENT. 


By William W. Hassler 


Sailing the smooth Atlantic on a 
moonlit night in April, 1864, Cap- 
tain Raphael Semmes, skipper of the 
dreaded Confederate commerce raid- 
er, Alabama, espied a Union mer- 


chant sloop. Immediately, he issued 
orders to give mortal chase as he 
had on 57 previous such occasions 
during the past two years. The Yan- 
kee ship hoisted all of its sails hop- 
ing to outdistance the Alabama, but 
to no avail. By dawn the Alabama 
had overtaken the cargo ship, which 
Semmes burned and sank after re- 
moving the officers and crew. 

This 58th merchant ship sunk by 
the Alabama during her two event- 
ful years at sea was to be the finale 
of the scourge of Union shipping 
which had destroyed vesels valued 
at $6,547,000. Although Semmes 
would never evade a fight or en- 
tertain thoughts of defeat, even he 
confessed in his memoirs that at this 
time," The poor old Alabama was 
not now what she had been then 
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(and) her commander like herself 
was well nigh worn down.” 

Nevertheless, despite these bur- 
dens, Semmes piloted his “home in 
which he had lived two long years” 
to the port of Cherbourg, France, 
where he dropped anchor on June 
11. Here Semmes envisioned a lei- 
surely two-month interval during 
which his ship would undergo need- 
ed repairs while he recovered his 
health. These plans were rudely in- 
terrupted on June 14 when the Un- 
ion cruiser Kearsarge, an armed 
screw-steamer commanded by Cap- 
tain John A. Winslow, Semmes’ pre- 
war roommate in the U.S. Navy, 
suddenly hove into Cherbourg 
harbor. 

In response to the Kearsarge’s in- 
opportune arrival, Semmes immedi- 


ately took the psychological offensive 
by issuing a challenge stating that 
“my intention is to fight the Kear- 
sarge as soon as I can make the nec- 
essary arrangements. I beg she will 
not depart before I am ready to go 
out.” The Kearsarge then steamed 
out of the harbor to await the Al- 
abama. Thus was the stage set for 
the largest and most dra- 
matic naval battle fought on 
the high seas during the 
War. 

Overall--on paper--the 
two combatants appeared to 
be just about evenly 
matched. Actually, each 
possessed individual 
strengths and weaknesses 
that could, and did, spell 
the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat. 

The vessels themselves 
posed interesting similar- 
ities and contrasts. The 
two-year-old Alabama had 
been constructed under 
wraps at the Birkenhead 
shipyard in Liverpool, Eng- 
land. To divert Yankee 
snoopers, the vessel was 
deignated simply as “No. 
290." Her total cost in- 
cluding equipment was 
$250,000. Upon completion 
late in July, 1862, “No. 290” 
sailed from Liverpool, os- 
tensibly on a trial run. But 
her British master and tok- 
en. crew, hired by the Con- 
federate agent for the occasion, con- 
tinued to the Azores. There, to the 
strains of “Dixie” in the background 
she was officially commissioned the 
Alabama, henceforth to be com- 
manded by Confederate Captain Ra- 
phael Semmes, who had just fin- 
ished a year of conspicuous service 
as chief of another Confederate raid- 
er, the Sumter. 

The Alabama, in Semmes’ words, 
“was designed as a scourge of the en- 
emy’s commerce rather than for bat- 
tle. She was to defend herself sim- 
ply in defence should it become 
necessary.” The 1016-ton ship was 


230 feet long, 32 feet in breadth, 20 


feet in depth and drew 15 feet of wa- 


ter. Her design was perfectly sym- 
metrial, sporting three mainsail 
masts and a central smokestack. 
Her normal speed was about 10 


knots, although Semmes proudly cit- 


ed one instance in which “Under 
steam and sail both we 
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The Alabama and the Kearsarge continually circled each other in 
order to use their starboard guns with maximum effectiveness. 


logged...thirteen knots.” The vet- 
eran captain, affectionately known 
to his men (but not in his presence) 
as “Old Beeswax," because of his 
carefully coiffurred moustache, de- 
scribed his new “home?” as “a perfect 
(coal fired) steamer and a perfect 
sailing ship at the same time, nei- 
ther of her two modes of locomotion 
being dependent upon the other.” 
However, the next 22 months of 
intense raiding from Newfoundland 
to the China Sea took its toll of the 
pride of the Confederate Navy, soon 
to be nicknamed the “Daring Rov- 
er”by an officer on the Kearsarge. 
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The copper shipbottom was in rolls 
and heavily fouled, thereby reducing 
the ship’s speed; the boilers were 
burned out; her seams were open, 
the sheathing fluttered in shreds 
and the machinery was badly in 
need of repairs. 

The Kearsarge, in contrast to the 
Alabama, was a third-class man-of 
war, though not a top-of- 
the line frigate. A steam 
sloop of 1031 tons, she was 
launched at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire in the fall 
of 1861 and commissioned 
the following January, 
making her a year older 
than the Alabama. She was 
named after New Hamp- 
shire’s rugged mountains. 
The Kearsarge’s dimen- 
sions were almost identical 
with those of the Alabama, 
viz., overall length 2382 feet, 
beam 33 feet, and a depth 
of 16 1/2 feet. The ship’s 
two engines delivered 400 
horsepower compared to 
300 by the Alabama’s pair. 

However, the Kearsarge 
enjoyed one important 
structural advantage over 
the Alabama, namely, an 
innovative armor devised 
and used by Captain David 
Farragut in the Battle of 
New Orleans. This con- 
sisted of heavy iron chains 
which were draped along 
sensitive sections of the 
wooden hull to protect vital parts 
such as the boilers and engines. The 
chains were concealed by an overlay 
of board paneling. Another ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the Kearsarge 
was a highly trained and drilled 
gunnery crew as contrasted to the 
near absence of gunnery practice on 
the Alabama. 

In armamants the two vessels also 
were quite evenly matched. The 
Kearsarge arsenal comprised four 
32-pounders, one 28-pounder rifle, 
and two powerful 11-inch Dahlgren 
shell guns mounted fore and aft on 
pivots that enabled them to be 
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swung to either side. Overall, the 
Kearsarge mounted seven guns with 
a total broadside of 480 pounds, 
while the Alabama carried eight 
guns of English make having a 
broadside of 360 pounds. The crit- 
ical difference was Winslow’s regu- 
lar gunnery drills. 

The Alabama’s eight guns in- 
cluded six 32-pounders and two piv- 
ot guns amidship. One of the latter 
was a 100-pound Blakely which 
tended to overheat, necessitating a 
reduction of charge to avoid ex- 
cessive recoil. Another hazard 
which plagued Semmes was the dis- 
covery during target practive on his 
last victim en route to Cherbourg 
that the long exposure of his am- 
munition to widely different cli- 
mates had seriously deteriorated the 
powder. So serious was this condi- 
tion that one-third of the shells 
failed to explode, while those that 
did, did so with less than full force. 

With respect to leadership and 
manpower, the Alabama comple- 
ment numbered 149 officers and 
men to the Kearsarge’s 163. But 
whereas Winslow’s seamen were 
Americans, Semmes’ were largely 
British ruffians whom Semmes 
termed “little better than licensed 
pirates.” As for officers, Semmes 
brought to the Alabama 14 who had 
served with him on the Sumter that 
had captured 18 merchantmen the 
previous year. Captain Winslow, on 
the other hand, did not meet his new 
officers and crew until he took com- 
mand of the Kersearge in the spring 
of 1863. 

Manifestly, Captain Raphael 
Semmes enjoyed the distinct ad- 
vantage of a longer period to build 
teamwork and morale, especially 
when he had a “proven record” that 
merited respect and confidence. 
That he enjoyed such esteem was 
poignantly demonstrated after his 
only defeat--at the hands of Captain 
Winslow in the battle off Cherbourg. 
Lieutenant John Kell, executive of- 
ficer on the Alabama, stated that 
“where the crew were paid off (after 
the sinking), a large deputation of 


them called upon Captain Semmes, 
and pleaded with him to get com- 
mand of another ship the equal of 
the Kearsarge, promising that they 
would join him to a man.” 

From all accounts, Semmes was an 
enlightened, intelligent leader who 
excercised strict discipline and dis- 
played coolness, aggressiveness, and 
supreme self-confidence...qualities he 
had learned at the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy and in his land and sea service 
in the Mexican War. He once ef- 
fectively quelled a threatened mu- 
tiny on the Alabama by dousing the 
inebriated ringleaders with buckets 
of cold seawater until they “sur- 
rendered." That squelched any 
thoughts thereafter of any mutiny 
against Captain Raphael Semmes. 

As for Captain John A. Winslow, 
he was two years younger than 
Semmes. Unlike Semmes, poor 
health prevented him from seeing 
much action until his fateful engage- 
ment with the Alabama in the sum- 
mer of 1864. Otherwise, we know 
that he was an ardent New England 
Abolitionist who attended the U.S. 
Naval Academy and fought in the 
Mexican War beside Raphael 
Semmes, his roommate on the U.S.S. 
Raritan. He appears to have been a 
zealous man. of mission, and when 
assigned command of the Kearsarge 
with orders to eliminate Semmes and 
the Alabama, he set himself to the 
task by running a tight ship which 
for over a year scoured the sea lanes 
and byways between the Azores and 
Great Britain. 

Then, while in the Netherlands on 
June 12, Winslow received a tele- 
gram informing him that the coveted 
Alabama had dropped anchor in 
Cherbourg. Without delay he pulled 
anchor and announced to a cheering 
crew that at last they were going to 
fight the pride of the Confederate 
Navy. On the 14th the Kearsarge 
breezed into Cherbourg and began 
patrolling the entrance to the harbor, 
in wait for the Alabama.. 

After issuing his challenge to Win- 
slow to fight, Semmes ordered the 
crew to make his ship battle-ready 
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by overhauling the magazine and 
shell rooms and readying the guns 
and their accoutrements. Ucha- 
racteristically, he put ashore his cap- 
tured chronometers, all of the ship’s 
gold, the payroll, and ransom bonds 
he had issued. However, he retained 
aboard about 100 enemy flags he 
had captured during his wartime 
years at sea. 

Five days after the arrival of the 
Kearsarge the Alabama weighed an- 
chor at 9:30 a.m. on Sunday, June 
19. The sun was shining, the sea 
calm and a slight breeze billowed 
the sails. The crew were neatly 
dressed and the officers splendid in 
their full uniforms. The grimness of 
the occasion was marked by tubs of 
water strategically placed for use in 
putting out fires or washing blood 
and fragments of flesh overboard. 
Below deck the surgeons were set- 
ting out their instruments. Similar 
measures were taken aboard the 
Kearsarge. 

Captain Semmes, a devout Cath- 
olic, had asked a Confederate agent 
to attend mass in Cherbourg in his 
stead and have the service celebrat- 
ed for him. At the same time, Cap- 
tain Winslow, a faithful Episcopal- 
ian, was conducting a service for his 
men aboard the Kearsarge when a 
lookout shouted, "She’s coming, and 
heading straight for us!" And so it 
was. Having passed through the 
harbor mouth thronged with about 
15,000 cheering spectators who had 
come from as far away as Paris to 
view the forthcoming spectacle 
which had been heralded across Eu- 
rope, the Alabama steered northeast 
in pursuit of the Kearsarge. 

As the Alabama steamed toward 
her opponent, Captain Semmes took 
his customary post on the weather 
horse-block above the rail of the ship 
from which he could obtain a com- 
manding view. On the verge of bat- 
tle he assembled his men for a stir- 
ring pep talk. He exhorted: "Officers 
and Seamen of the Alabama: You 
have at length another opportunity of 
meeting the enemy... you have been 
all over the world, and it is not too 


much to say that you have driven for 
protection under neutral flags, one- 
half of the enemy’s commerce, which 
at the beginning of the war covered 
every sea. This is an achievement of 
which you may well be proud, and a 
grateful country will not be un- 
mindful of it. The name of your ship 
has become a household word 
wherever civilization extends! Shall 
that name be tarnished by defeat? 
The thing is impossible! The flag 
that floats over you ts that of a young 
Republic, which holds defiance to 
her enemies whenever and wherever 
found! Show the world that you 
know how to uphold it! Go to your 
quarters.” 

Suddenly, at 10:50 a.m. the Kear- 
sarge wheeled about and headed 
straight for the oncoming Alabama. 
Winslow planned to ram and sink 
the pride of the Confederacy, and, 
failing that, to engage her at close 
quarters with his pair of powerful 
l1-inch guns. Semmes, on the other 
hand, intended to use his powerful 
100- and 82-pounders at long range 
to disable the enemy, or, if that 
failed, to board the Kearsarge and 
force her surrender in hand-to-hand 
combat. Both commanders angled to 
deliver their firepower from the star- 
board side. 

Semmes felt that Sunday was his 
“lucky day” since he had assumed 
command of the seemingly invincible 
Alabama on a gala Sunday almost 
exactly two years earlier. And at 
first, it appeared that his luck would 
prevail on this Sunday, June 19. 

When the combatants were a mile 
apart, the Alabama opened with a 
blast from her 100-pounder pivot- 
gun on the starboard bow. This was 
followed by a second and then a 
third barrage which went un- 
answered. Then when the gap 
closed to 900 yards Winslow ordered 
his gunners to respond with the 
Kearsarge's first broadside. As the 
vessels drew closer, Winslow tried to 
maneuver his ship astern the Al- 
abama so that he could rake her, but 
Semmes thwarted this move by veer- 
ing off to port. 


At this stage, and for the re- 
mainder of the engagement, both 
sloops began circling each other so 
that they could use their starboard 
guns with maximum effectiveness 
every time they passed face-to-face. 
Consequently, they traced a circular 
course around each other in which 
the overlapping circles, ultimately 
seven in all, became progressively 
smaller. (See diagram on page 33.) 

For about the first 18 minutes the 
Alabama aquitted herself nobly, and 
Semmes felt she would have won 
had a shell from the 100-pound bow 
gun exploded when it lodged in the 
wooden sternpost of the Kearsarge. 
The explosion, according to Semmes, 
would have blown the steering ap- 
partatus to bits. This claim sub- 
sequently has been disputed by oth- 
er naval experts. Be that as it may, 
the shock was sufficient to render 
the Kearsarge’s rudder so stiff that if 
required four sailors to move it. 


Although Semmes’ gunners fired 
370 shots, many failed to explode 
and of those that did only 28 hit the 
mark. One tore a gaping hole in the 
smokestack, another sheared off the 
top of the engine-room hatch, and a 
third injured three personnel, one of 
whom later died. Otherwise, the 
damage inflicted was slight. 

Part of the Alabama’s poor per- 
formance was due to the stale am- 
munition which failed to explode. A 
second factor was the poor marks- 
manship of the gunners, due in large 


measure to the lack of drill. Finally, 
the camouflaged armor chains Win- 
slow used to protect sensitive areas 
of the ship blunted the impact of 
shells that struck the hull. Semmes 
watched in utter frustration and ex- 
asperation as the undamaged hull of 
the Kearsarge spat the rebounding 
shells into the sea. He later pro- 
tested that in using this protected 
camouflage, Winslow had not fought 
“a fair fight.” 

While most of the rapid, in- 
accurate alternating barrages of 
shell and shot from the Alabama 
passed harmlessly through the Kear- 
sage’s rigging or ricocheted off her 
armored hull, the deliberate, ac- 
curate volleys from Winslow’s two 
11-inch Dahlgrens wrought havoc 
with the Alabama’s wooden struc- 
tures, armaments and personnel. 
Their shells devastated the quarter- 
deck section; three of them suc- 
cessively entered the 8-inch pivot- 
gun port sweeping off the forward 
part of the gun’s crew; the second 
killed one man and wounded several 
others; and a third struck the breast 
of the gun-carriage and then spun 
around on the deck until one sea- 
man picked it up and tossed it over- 
board. 

Before long the Alabama’s spar 
deck was torn up by shells burst 
ing between the decks, and the co- 
partments below were accordioned 
into one. One of Winslow’s 173 
shots, an 11-inch shell, tore through 
the hull at the waterline and ex- 
ploded in the engine room. Mangled 
corpses and human fragments be- 
came such an encumbrance that 
Lieutenant John Kell ordered them 
to be cast overboard. Semmes him- 
self was wounded in the right hand, 
but remained at his post. 

By the time the two vessels had 
completed the seventh circle, the Al- 
abama was listing badly to the star- 
board and was in obvious distress. 
Semmes first tried to head for the 
protection of the French coast, but 
Winslow interposed and threatened 
to rake her if she continued in that 
direction. 
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At this moment Semmes’ chief en- 
gineer came on deck and reported 
that he could no longer operate the 
engines. Thereupon, Semmes in- 
structed Kell: ''Go below, sir, and see 
how long the ship can float.” A 
quick glance showed him that the 
water was gushing into the hold, 
and he returned at once to report 
that “we could not float ten min- 
utes.” Without hesitation, Semmes 
responded,"Then, sir, cease firing, 
shorten sail, and haul down the col- 
ors, It will never do in this nine- 
teenth century for us to go down, 
and the decks covered with our gal- 
lant wounded." 

At this jucture a pair of un- 
fortunate episodes occurred that 
marred the chivalrous conduct 
which generally characterized a vic- 
tory-defeat scenario such as now ex- 
isted. Each side subsequently 
charged that the other continued to 
fire after the white flag had been 
hoisted. Winslow excused any im- 
propriety on his part by un- 
charitably claiming he suspected 
that “Semmes was making some 
ruse.” And on the Confederate side 
the post-surrender firing was attrib- 
uted to two mutinous young officers 
who swore they would never sur- 
render. 

After transferring wounded via 
lifeboats to the Kearsarge, Semmes 
ordered the signal “All hands save 
yourselves" be piped. When the 
deck was cleared of all save the 
dead, Semmes hurled his sword into 
the sea and together with Lt. Kell 
plunged, just in time to clear the Al- 
abama as she gracefully glided stern 
first into her grave 

Before long a small steam pleas- 
ure yacht, the Deerhound, owned by 
John Lancaster, an English pro- 
Southern gentleman who with his 
family had precariously witnessed 
the battle at close range, picked up 
Semmes and Kell and took them to 
Southampton. They left behind them 
a toll of 9 killed, 21 wounded and 10 
drowned. 

Following a warm reception in 
England, Semmes returned to Rich- 


mond, where he was promoted to 
Rear Admiral and assigned to com- 
mand of the James River Squadron 
until the capital was evacuated. He 
then served as a Brigadier General 
with General Joseph E. Johnston in 
the Carolina Campaign until the 
surrender on April 26, 1865. After 
the war he practiced law and wrote 
his war memoirs. 


"We had buried her 
at sea as we had 
christened her, 
and she was safe 
from the 
polluting touch of 
the hated Yankee!" 


-Semmes 


As for Captain John Ancrum Win- 
slow, his victory over Raphael 
Semmes catapaulted him overnight 
from obscurity to fame. The French, 
who had feted Semmes with a fes- 
tive send-off banquet the night be- 
fore the battle, now held victory din- 
ners in Winslow’s honor and throngs 
of sightseeers lined up to board and 
examine the ship which sank the 
legendary Alabama. Back in the 
U.S. a hero-hungry public and of- 
ficialdom accorded him adulation 
and honors. The Navy promoted 
him to Commodore as of the date of 
the battle, and President Lincoln re- 
quested Congress to give Winslow a 
vote of thanks for his “skill and gal- 
lantry...which led to the total de- 
struction of the piratical craft Al- 
abama." For the remainder of the 
war the Union used Winslow at pub- 
lic functions to stimulate morale for 
the war effort. After the war he was 
promoted to Rear Admiral in com- 
mand of the Pacific fleet. 

In the perspective of 125 years af- 
ter the battle of the Alabama and 
the Kearsarge, the haunting ques- 
tion is still asked: Why, against such 
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odds, did Semmes engage the Kear- 
sarge off the coast of Cherbourg? 
Regardless of the outcome, the bat- 
tle had no significant impact on the 
war. The high tide of the Alabama 
and other Confederate raiders was 
past as were the fortunes of the 
Southern land armies. With respect 
to the former, for example, the Eng- 
lish and French governments were 
beginning to obstruct the coaling 
and repair of Confederate vessels in 
their ports. 

Why then, did Semmes quickly, 
and without apparent reflection, is- 
sue his challenge to Winslow on 
June 14, 1864? The first factor was 
Semmes' indomitable pride. With 
the eyes of Europe riveted on Cher- 
bourg, he simply couldn’t back down 
from a fight, especially when the 
possibility of a spectacular victory of 
a raider against a man-of-war might 
help spark Southern hopes. Second, 
a delay to completely refurbish the 
Alabama in Cherbourg would only 
compound his dilemma since re- 
enforcements already were steaming 
to Winslow’s support. Third, 
Semmes' phenomenal success in cap- 
turing 58 Northern merchant ships 
and sinking one man-of- war (the 
U.S.S. Hatteras) fostered an over- 
confidence that he and the Alabama 
were invincible. 

The motto Semmes adopted for 
the Alabama was, “God helps those 
who help themselves.” For two 
years as skipper of the most cel- 
ebrated raider on the high seas dur- 
ing the Civil War, Semmes helped 
himself to an incredible bounty of 
enemy shipping. Then in a no-win 
situation he went down trying to 
help himself and the cause against 
incredible odds. But even in defeat, 
Raphael Semmes epitomized the 
dauntless Confederate hero we cher- 
ish in chronicle and legend. © 


Historian William Hassler resides in 
Winchester, Virginia. 


Steady Hand 
at the Wheel: 


fl toga Johnson (No- 
vember 4, 1732-October 26, 
1819), lawyer, planter, 
land developer, entrepre- 
neur and Maryland polit- 
ical leader. An Old Whig 
who became by natural 
stages a moderate Feder- 
alist. Three times govern- 
or of his state and justice 
of the United States Su- 
preme Court. Largely re- 
sponsible for the impor- 
tant role played by Mary- 
land in the American Rev- 
olution. Not moved to 
support the Constitution 
by the inability of the Con- 
tinental Congress to pro- 
vide for American arms or 
by fear of mob rule, but, by 
1787, convinced that man 
"unhappily needs more 
Government than he 
[had] imagined" and that 
many of his neighbors 
were Antifederalists only 


Thomas Johnson 


because they were "afraid 
of being restrained from 
doing what they ought not 
to do." Alarmed by the ec- 
onomic theories of the po- 
pular party in his state. 
Convinced by the "rage for 
paper money" that "Amer- 
icans are not so good as I 
thought them," yet always 
open to the better argu- 
ments from the other side. 
Hostile to talk of reducing 
the states and careful to 
avoid any risk of partisan 
excess. Called by John 
Adams "a deliberating 
man,..a man of business." 
A political staple in the 
life of Maryland and, in 
his support of ratifica- 
tion, a guarantee that the 
Constitution could be ap- 
proved in his state with- 
out a great rupture in the 
fabric of that common- 
wealth's public life. 


of Maryland 
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Courtesy of the Maryland State Archives, Commission on Artistic Property, 


Md HR G 1545-1119. 


(ieee Johnson was born 
in Calvert County, Maryland, 
on his father's lands near the 
mouth of St. Leonard's Creek. 
He was the son of Thomas 
and Dorcas Sedgwick Johnson 
and the grandson of Thomas 
Johnson, barrister, who was 
the first of the line to reside 
in Maryland, having fled 
there after running away 
with a chancery ward. All of 
these Johnsons were de- 
scendants of Sir James John- 
son of Yarmouth, Norfolk- 
shire, a favorite of Queen 
Anne. Governor Thomas 
Johnson was educated at 
home and in the Annapolis 
law chambers of Stephen Bor- 
dley. Though his father was a 
cautious man (a member of 
the Provincial Assembly, 
1725-1732) and his Johnson 
ancestors enemies of Crom- 
well, young Thomas was a 
strong Whig from the be- 
ginning of his political career, 
being first elected to the As- 
sembly from Anne Arundel 
County in 1762. He was op- 
posed to privileges for place- 
men, the Fee Bill, the Stamp 
Act and the Tea Act from the 
time they were first men- 
tioned, despite the favor that 
he might have won through 
greater docility. 

While still a very young 
man, Thomas Johnson helped 
to draft a statement of Mary- 
land's view of "the constitu- 
tional rights and privileges of 
the freemen of the province" 
and a 1768 memorial to King 
George III. Though never a 
favorite of Governor Eden or 
the Loyalists, Johnson did 
not, however, rush toward 
revolution. Like John Dickin- 
son, he was attached to the 
tradition of the English com- 


mon law: to the British Con- 
stitution and to "constitu- 
tional liberty...handed down 
to us by our ancestors." He 
declined to appeal to abstract 
theoretical "rights by nature," 
but he honored "the greatest 
and first law of self preser- 
vation" and therefore ac- 
cepted a seat in the first Ma- 
ryland Convention of May, 
1774, since royal authority 
had to be replaced. By this 
body he was chosen to be a 
Maryland delegate to the orig- 
inal Continental Congress 
and was reelected for a sec- 
ond term. Johnson had a 
large role in persuading Ma- 
ryland to adopt the Associa- 
tion, the agreement not to 
trade with England, and he 
stood behind the Olive 
Branch Petition, the final ef- 
fort by the North American 
colonies of Great Britain to 
achieve a settlement of their 
dispute with George III and 
his ministers without reach- 
ing for independence. But he 
expected nothing to be ac- 
hieved by such a gesture. His 
reason for supporting this 
ploy was the hope that the 
failure of British authorities 
to respond moderately to a 
plea for accommodation would 
produce a unified firmness in 
American sentiment. Out of 
that kind of spirit he declared 
that "the first Hessian soldier 
who puts foot on American 
soil will absolve me from all 
allegiance to Great Britain." 
It was Johnson who moved 
the nomination of George 
Washington to be command- 
er-in-chief of American ar- 
mies. When Congress voted 
the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Johnson was absent; but 
on July 6, 1776, he persuaded 
Maryland to reaffirm the con- 
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federal decision with a docu- 
ment of its own. 

In effect, Thomas Johnson 
was the most active of Mary- 
land's leading men in the 
struggles during the first 
years of the Revolution. He 
served on the Maryland Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, 
helped secure the passage of a 
new state constitution and 
commanded the state militia. 
Brigadier-General Johnson 
mustered and delivered the 
Maryland forces to Washing- 
ton's command immediately 
after the victory of Trenton. 
While in camp with the army, 
Johnson was informed he 
would have an even larger 
task than that of being the 
voice of Maryland in the Con- 
tinental Congress. In March 
of 1777 he was inaugurated 
as the first governor of an in- 
dependent Maryland. In No- 
vember of 1777 he was re- 
elected, and chosen again in 
November of 1778. Being pre- 
cluded by law from further 
consecutive reelections, John- 
son was dispatched in 1780 
and 1781 to the lower house 
of the Maryland legislature. 
In addition he was vigorous in 
his efforts to restrain local 
Tories. His record in collec- 
ting supplies and recruits for 
the American armies was ex- 
ceptional and his organiza- 
tional skill well demonstrat- 
ed. 

Thomas Johnson, with the 
goals of the Revolution for the 
most part accomplished, re- 
tired for a time to private life. 
He moved westward to Fred- 
erick, where he had (with his 
family) an ironworks, a can- 
non foundry and other inter- 
ests. He became the most 
popular figure in this portion 
of his state. There he built a 


great house and became in- 
volved in a plan to extend 
Chesapeake Bay navigation 
beyond Alexandria--a project 
in which George Mason and 
General Washington were 
among his partners. Even- 
tually Johnson became a di- 
rector and then president of 
the Potomac Company. 

But he was too influential a 
citizen to avoid politics alto- 
gether. It was Johnson who 
arranged for Maryland's ad- 
option of the Articles of Con- 
federation--after he had been 
satisfied regarding the ques- 
tion of the distribution of 
frontier lands in the West. 
And it was the 1786 return of 
Johnson to the state legis- 
lature that signalled the 
movement of a reluctant Ma- 
ryland toward consideration 
of a firmer union than the 
Articles had produced. John- 
son saw in the proposed U.S. 
Constitution, once it was 
available for scrutiny in Ma- 
ryland, a check upon the ad- 
vocates of fiat money and 
easy credit who, under the 
leadership of Samuel Chase, 
had threatened the economic 
stability of that common- 
wealth. Johnson did not at- 
tend the 1786 conference at 
Mount Vernon, but he was an 
organizer of Federalist forces 
in the campaign leading up to 
the Maryland ratification con- 
vention. Unlike some of his 
compatriots in that cause, he 
was wise enough to recognize 
that a very large majority for 
the Constitution was needed 
to establish the authority and 
facilitate the orderly opera- 
tion of a new government. 
Therefore, Johnson did not 
wish to see the Maryland rat- 
ification convention proceed 
in haste, without hearing out 


the objections of its Antifed- 
eralist minority or attempting 
to pacify some of their anx- 
leties concerning the new 
form of government with pro- 
posals for subsequent amend- 
ments. Daniel Carroll, writ- 
ing to Madison, criticized 
Johnson for this temperance, 
reporting of the April, 1788 
sessions in Annapolis that 
Johnson's "accommodating 
disposition and respect to his 
character led the Majority 
into a situation out of which 
they found some difficulty to 
extricate themselves." All of 
which is somewhat mislead- 
ing since, like Thomas Jeffer- 
son, many Maryland Feder- 
alists agreed with their Anti- 
federalist adversaries con- 
cerning the propriety of a Bill 
of Rights, the necessity of lim- 
iting the jurisdiction of the 
United States Supreme Court 
and the Congress to those 
powers "expressly delegated, 
and other restrictions in the 
scope of the Federal powers. 
They were silenced by a gag 
rule and a fast gavel. Mary- 
land voted for adoption and 
against subsequent amend- 
ments--over the objections of 
William Paca, Thomas John- 
son, and many other of her 
most distinguished citizens. 
The consequence of this dis- 
play of partisan enthusiasm 
was largely of hard feelings in 
Maryland politics of precisely 
the sort Johnson had fore- 
seen. On April 20, 1790, Tho- 
mas Johnson became Chief 
Judge of the General Court 

of Maryland. In January, 
1791 he was appointed Com- 
missioner of the Federal City. 
From August, 1791 to Jan- 
uary, 1793 he served as As- 
sociate Justice of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. But for the 


't 


Restoration Series 


most part, Thomas Johnson's 
later years were spent in pri- 
vate circumstances, at Rose 
Hill plantation or at one of his 
other properties. After plead- 
ing the infirmities of age to 
excuse himself from judicial 
duties and to refuse (in 1795) 
an appointment as Secretary 
of State, he outlived his hon- 
ored friend and benefactor 
and, at Frederick on February 
22, 1800, he delivered a eu- 
logy on the occasion of Wash- 
ington's death. 

Thomas Johnson's panegyr- 
ic on our first President con- 
tains elements which will 
serve rather well in a sum- 
mary or overview of his own 
career. He was a devout An- 
glican and therefore empha- 
sized Washington's Christian 
resignation in the hour of his 
death. As he cultivated com- 
posure in his own conduct, so 
he praised Washington for be- 
ing not only brave but also 
cool and circumspect. Yet his 
great theme in the eulogy is 
public virtue, selfless patriot- 
ism of the "Old Roman" va- 
riety. 

Johnson died at Rose Hill 
at the age of eighty-six. 
Though not a politically am- 
bitious man and not a source 
of ingenious innovation, he 
had a right, as the shadows 
lengthened, to be proud of his 
public service. For he deser- 
ved the deference which Ma- 
ryland and the nation exten- 
ded to him as a personific- 
ation of the corporate char- 
acter of the world which he 
had acted to preserve. © 


M. E. Bradford, distinguished 
political philosopher and pro- 

fessor in the University of Dal- 
las, is no stranger to Southern 
Partisan readers. 
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M. daddy says that 


Alabama has the prettiest 
women, the smartest dogs 
and the lowest car insurance 
rates. But that's because we 
had to move to Georgia, which 
has the ugliest women, the 
dumbest dogs and the highest 
car insurance rates. Ac- 
cording to him. 

So when our dog Blossom 
we had brought from Al- 
abama got run over, I thought 
we'd never have another dog. 
It like to killed me when I 
found her dead in the road 
one morning. 

"Run over by a Georgia car 
probably drove by an ugly 
Georgia woman," Daddy 
pointed out, "who paid too 
much for insurance." He took 
it harder than I expected. 
Blossom had always loved me 
best. Dogs just always take 
to one member of the family 
more than others, and Blos- 
som had been my dog. 

He carried her out to the 
woods and buried her under 
the dogwood tree at the edge 
of our lot. Mama didn't even 
wake me up for school the 
next day because I was so up- 


set. We'd had Blossom since I 
was 5. 

I knew Daddy wouldn't let 
us get a Georgia dog, but I 
couldn't imagine how we 
could get another dog like 
Blossom anyway. I hate to 
brag, but I'll admit that Blos- 
som was smart, even if she 
was my own dog. She could 
play Frisbee and was a good 
watch dog. She was justa 
mongrel--"part collie, part 
bird dog and part traveling 
salesman,"Daddy would say 
and laugh. I was 12 before I 
even got the joke, and then I 
was embarrassed. (I was em- 
barrassed because the joke 
was so dumb, not because it 
was dirty.) 

And now Blossom was 
dead. At first I thought I nev- 
er even wanted another dog, 
but it wasn't long before I 
knew I had to have one. We 
had never been without a dog, 
and the house was too quiet. 
It was like somebody in the 
family had died - a person, 
not just a dog. 

Then Mama brought home 
a puppy she'd got from the 
dog pound. It looked just like 
Blossom. Mostly white with 
long collie hair and a black 
spot over one eye. But when 


Daddy got home, he took one 
look at it and told Mama to 
take it back to the pound. “I 
ain't living with no Georgia 
dog." 

I had already started to 
love the puppy and cried my- 
self to sleep, but Daddy 
wouldn't budge. Mama didn't 
take here back to the pound, 
though. She gave her to Mrs. 
Miller down the road, who 
said I could visit her when I 
wanted to. It wasn't the same 
as having your own dog, even 
though Mrs. Miller kept the 
name I gave the puppy. Flow- 
er. I thought it went good 
with Blossom. 

"Delbert," I heard Mama 
say to Daddy a few weeks lat- 
er, "the child has got to have 
a dog. She has grieved over 
Blossom long enough. And 
besides, I feel safer having a 
dog, with me out here all 
alone all day." 

"Fine," Daddy said. "We'll 
get an Alabama dog. A dumb 
Georgia dog 
wouldn't be no help to you 
anyway if somebody was to 
come up." 

That weekend we piled into 
the pickup and went to get an 
Alabama dog. I was so excit- 
ed it seemed like forever to 
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me, but it was probably only 
about an hour before we went 
through Tallapoosa and then 
crossed over the line into Al- 
abama. 

"Are we in Alabama yet?" I 
kept asking all the way. I 
was too old to be asking that, 
but I couldn't help it. 

Finally Daddy whooped. 
"We sure are, honey. Start 
looking for dogs." I honestly 
believe if we had seen some 
old lady walking a sissy little 
poodle down the road, Daddy 
would have hit her over the 
head and stole her dog. 
Thank goodness we didn't. 
The first town we came towas 
called, of all things, Frui- 
thurst. 

"Daddy, I don't want a dog 
that comes from a place called 
Fruithurst." 

"Fine. Then we won't get 
any dog at all," he said, not 
taking his eyes off the road. 
Well, that's not true either. 
He was watching the sides of 
the road, looking for Alabama 
dogs. 

"Never mind, then." Any 
dog at all was better than 
nothing. I sure wasn't going 
to tell anybody at school we 
got him from Fruithurst, 
though. 

Daddy took a deep breath of 
Alabama air and sighed. 
"God, what I wouldn't give to 
go home," he said. 

Mama rolled her eyes and 
gritted her teeth. "There ain't 
no work at home, Delbert." 

That was true. When the 
plant had shut down in Do- 
than, Daddy had been offered 
a job west of Atlanta, and he 
said he didn't have much 
choice but to take it, being as 
he had a family to raise. 
Somehow Daddy always made 
Mama feel like it was her 
fault we'd had to move. We'd 
lived in Georgia for five years 


when Blossom got killed, but 
it seemed like all my life. 

Finally Daddy stopped the 
ear in front of a rundown 
store just outside town (Frui- 
thurst!) and went in to ask 
about puppies. He came back 
waving a piece of brown paper 
bag with directions written 
all over it. He was grinning. 
"Found one. A lady right 
down the road has gota 
whole litter." 

We drove a little farther 
down the highway, turned off 
on a dirt road, turned two or 
three more times on more dirt 
roads till we came to an old 
farmhouse that needed paint 
real bad. Five or six little 
kids were playing the yard, 
and two women sat on the 
front porch watching them. 

"You got puppies?" Daddy 
hollered from the car. He 
didn't need to ask. About that 
time they started rolling out 
from under the porch, big fat 
puppies that didn't look any- 
thing like Blossom. I thought 
he'd drive off since they were 
so different from her, but he 
just grinned again and got 
out. 

"Alabama dogs!" he hol- 
lered. I liked to died. I knew 
those ladies were going to 
think he was crazy. 

While Mama sat up on the 
porch to talk to the women, 
Daddy and me went to look at 
the puppies. All those kids 
came crowding up around us 
until I told them we came to 
get a dog, not a young'un. 
They backed off a little, but 
kept watching us real close. 

"You think we're going to 
steal them?" I asked the 
biggest one. 

"You might." 

"They're free anyway." I 
sneered. 

"Not to just anybody, they 
ain't. Mama says they got to 


get good homes." 

I didn't get to answer that. 
Daddy had been picking up 
each puppy one by one and 
looking in its face. Right then 
he pointed at one. "That one 
there." It was sort of shep- 
herdy looking, mostly black 
with a brown mask and some 
brown on its legs. 

"You don't want that one, 
Mister," the smart-alek kid 
said. "He's mean." 

About then the puppy got a 
hold of Daddy's pants leg, and 
it wasn't fixing to let go. It 
growled and snarled and 
wagged its tail like it knew 
what the kid said. Sure 
enough, Daddy picked it up 
by the scruff of its neck, and 
it didn't ery. 

"That's a good dog, son," 
Daddy said. "Any dog squalls 
when you pick it up like that 
is going to be sissified." 

"What if it's a girl?" the kid 
asked. He had a snotty nose 
and kept wiping it on his- 
Rambo T-shirt. 

Daddy thought a minute. 
"Well, you don't want a gog 
that's a sissy even if it's a girl. 
Girl dogs ought to be tough, 
too." 

The kid looked like he was 
going to argue with my dad- 
dy, which I would not have 
advised, but about then 
Mama came down from the 
porch. She was smiling, and 
the women on the porch were 
giggling. "Got one?" she 
asked. 

Daddy held up the puppy 
for her to inspect. "This is the 
best one." 

"He didn't hardly look at no 
others," I told her, but she 
didn't seem to care. She 
didn't hardly look at that one. 

"Let's go then," Mama said. 
"You got your Alabama dog." 
She acted like she didn't want 
to waste any time gettin out 
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of there. I didn't either. 
Those kids gave me the 
creeps. They followed us to 
the car like a bunch of rel- 
atives on Thanksgiving. 

"Is this still in Fruithurst?" 
I asked the kid, picking his 
nose. 

"Of course it is, stupid. 
Don't you even know where 
you are at?" 

I reached out the window to 
get at him, but Daddy peeled 
off about then. I got to hold 
the puppy in my lap. All the 
way home Mama sang dog 
songs. "How Much is That 
Doggie in the Window," "Old 
Dog Tray," "Old Blue" and 


some others I can't remember. 


Daddy kept looking at her 
funny. "You sure do seem 
tickled with yourself," he said 
twice. 

She just smiled both times. 
I'm just happy you got an Al- 
abama dog." 

Well, we named the dog 
Trapper, and it did turn out 
to be smart, I have to say. 
Daddy didn't exactly train 
him; he just talked to him a 
lot. I loved Trapper, and 
Mama loved Trapper, but he 
was definetly Daddy's dog. 
He would play with me after 
school, but when it got time 
for Daddy to come home, 
Trapper would run to the cor- 
ner of our lot and just sit, 
waiting on the pickup. "I got 
me a Alabama dog," Daddy 
would say, and Mama would 
laugh. 

Then came the day that fall 
when Trapper saved Daddy's 
life. Well, sort of. Daddy and 
Trapper had gone off to cut 
firewood. Mama and me were 
hanging out laundry when 
Trapper came running back 
to the house, barking his fool 
head off. 

"What has got into that 
dog?" Mama asked, watching 


for Daddy to show up. But 
Daddy never came, and final- 
ly we went looking for him. 
We found him lying in the 
woods pinned under a tree. I 
was pretty scared, but Mama 
was real calm. 

"Go back and get Mr. Mill- 
er, she said, "and tell Mrs. 
Miller to call the paramedics." 

I took off running, but 
Trapper sat there next to 
Daddy, whining. It's a good 
thing Mr. Miller works shift 
and was on nights, or there 
wouldn't have been nobody to 
help. The other neighbors all 
live too far away. 

The paramedics went right 
through the woods in their 
white pants to get Daddy and 
said Mama was smart not to 
have moved him because it 
might have hurt him worse. 
It turned out Daddy was 
lucky. The tree had knocked 
him out and broke a couple of 
ribs, but didn't do any serious 
damage. He didn't even have 
to stay in the hospital that 
night, but he missed work 
for a week. 

Trapper was the hero and 
got to stay in the house while 
Daddy was getting well. All 
the neighbors came by to see 
us, and Mama didn't even 
apologize for having the dog 
in the house. But every time 
Daddy told the story, it got 
better and better. 

First he told it to the Cun- 
ningham's and the Millers 
like it really happened. Trap- 
per had come home and 
barked. Then he told it on 
the phone to Aunt Linda that 
Trapper had come and grab- 
bed Mama's hand and tried to 
drag her to the woods. Then 
when Mr. Russell, his boss- 
man, came over, it had got to 
where Trapper took Mama's 
hand and led her to where he 
was. When Mr. Russell had 
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left, Mama looked at Daddy 
for a long time. "Delbert, I got 
to tell you something about 
Trapper." 

Daddy was lying on the 
couch with his hand on Trap- 
per's head. Trapper was sit- 
ting by him right on the car- 
pet. I coulndn't get over him 
being in the house. Blossom 
never came in the house in 
her whole life. 

"What about him?" Daddy 
scratched Trapper's head be- 
hind his ears. Trapper's tail 
thumped on the carpet. 

"Well, you know that lady 
we got him from?" 

"Yeah" Daddy just kept 
looking at Trapper, and Trap- 
per kept looking at him. 

"She picked up that whole 
litter at the dump outside of 
Tallapoosa. Trapper ain't no 
Alabama dog. He was bred 
and born in Georgia." 

Daddy's eyes flickered a lit- 
tle bit, but he kept scratching 
Trapper's head. He didn't say 
anything for a long time. I 
held my breath. What if he 
made us get rid of Trapper? I 
would just die. Trapper was a 
hero and everything now. 
Even if he did love Daddy 
best. 

Finally Daddy looked at 
Mama. "Don't you think I 
know that, Mary? If he'd 
been an Alabama dog, he'd of 
pulled that tree off me before 
he came to get you." He 
winked at me. "But he's still 
right smart for a dumb Geor- 
gia dog." © 


Sharyn Layson, who lives in 
Leesville, South Carolina does 
free-lance work for the South- 
ern Educational Communica- 
tions Association (SECA), pro- 
ducers of William F. Buckley's 
Firing Line. 


STONEWALL 
JACKSON 
AT CEDAR 


MOUNTAIN. 
By Robert K. Krick. 


472 pp.University of North 
Carolina Press. 


General Lee called him "that mis- 
creant Pope." A fellow Federal of- 
ficer said, "I don't care for John 
Pope a pinch of owl dung." He was 
General John Pope, new command- 
er of the short-lived Federal Army 
of Virginia, and he had come from 
the Western Theater of the war to 
show his fellow Federals how to 
scatter the Rebels in defeat. All 
that stood in his way was an ec- 
centric Confederate general named 
Stonewall Jackson. The confronta- 
tion occurred at Cedar Mountain, 
Virginia and it was the last time 
Jackson would exercise independent 
command. Historian Robert Krick, 
the chief historian at the Frederick 
and Spotsylvania National Military 
Park, has produced an au- 
thoritative, readable and definitive 
work on Cedar Mountain. 

Using a host of primary sources, 
Krick chronicles the battle from be- 
ginning to end and follows the prin- 
cipals throughout the contest in 
almost minute-by-minute detail. 
After this well-crafted work, what 
else can be written about Cedar 
Mountain? 


CIVIL WAR 
COLLECTOR'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA- 


-VOL. V. 
By Francis A. Lord. 


Lord Americana and Re- 
search. 1521 Redwood Drive. 
West Columbia, S.C. 29169. 
227 pp. $31.50. 


From "advertisements" to "Zouave 
manual," Frank Lord chronicles the 
artifacts of the War Between the 
States. This is his fifth volume in 
the series and he reports it will be 
his last. Students of the war no 
doubt hope he is wrong, for no one 
has produced more information 
about wartime artifacts than Frank 
Lord. His first volume is now a 
classic, adorning not only the book- 
shelves of buffs everywhere, but 
also found in antique stores 
throughout the nation--anywhere a 
wartime artifact may be in demand. 
This volume contains the same 
kind of fascinating information 
found in Lord's other works, al- 
though Volume V may have a 
broader collection of unusual items. 
A sample of the contents: tobacco 
and snuff boxes from the war, 
weighing scales found on the site of 
a Confederate Commissary depot, a 
naval sailmaker's kit, card games 
and cutlassess, shaving mugs and 
ambrotypes, patriotic pins and Con- 
federate cavalry rosettes. A little 
time with Lord's newest work and 
the war becomes very personal; 
here are the day-to-day items of 
wartime life handled, used and 
sometimes cherished by Johnny Reb 
and Billy Yank. 


GRAY GHOSTS 
AND REBEL 
RAIDERS. 


By Virgil Carrington Jones. 


431 pp. EPM Publications. 
$14.95 in trade paper. 


Now reprinted in paperback, GRAY 
GHOSTS AND REBEL RAIDERS 
is happily available to a new gen- 
eration of history buffs. Long a fa- 
vorite with students of the war, 
Jones' classic is a literary roll call of 
the great Confederate partisans-- 
Mosby, Ashby, Gilmor, McNeil and 
others. These were the men who 
put terror in the midsection of Fed- 
eral commanders. Bold, un- 
predicatable and resourceful, they 
would strike quickly, often where 
most unexpected, and usually with 
a measure of success. They un- 
settled their enemies and bought 
time for the beleaguered Con- 
federacy. Jones tells their stories 
with insight and style in terse nar- 
rative. Colorful, controversial and 
courageous, they made a significant 
impact on the war's Eastern The- 
ater. 


THE 
CONFEDERATE 


PRIVATEERS. 
By William Robinson Jr. 


372 pp. University of South 
Carolina Press $24.95. 


Just as Mosby and Ashby waged a 
guerilla war on land, a select group 
of Southern seafarers pursued the 
enemy in an irregular manner at 
sea. The Alabama and the She- 
nandoah are familiar enough but 
what about the Dixie, the Sally and 
the Jefferson Davis? All were pri- 
vately armed ships that went to war 
with the North at sea. Their story, 
and the larger history of Confeder- 
ate privateering, is told in this col- 
orful, remarkable work on the 
South's "gentlemen adventurers." 
Originally published by Yale Uni- 
versity Press in 1928, it is newly re- 
printed in hardcover by USC Press, 
which is making the naval history 
of the war a signature series. And 
for good reason -- few aspects of the 
War Between the States is as in- 
triguing as the war on water. The 
late William Robinson, an army 
colonel, pursued his subject with a 
passion and it shows in his work. 
He tells a fascinating story and he 


tells it well. @ 
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expansionist Germany. Hitler drawn up, a motion to give the 


and Napoleon were very differ- US government the authority to 
ent, yet both were conquerors use force against a state--to 
and both came to grief in the "coerce" it--was overwhelmingly 
Russian winter. defeated (constitutionally, Lin- 


If there is an analogy be- 
tween the secessions of 
South Carolina and Lith- 
uania, a major point of sim- 
ilarity or difference is their 
claims to sovereignty. Lith- 
uania was unquestionably 
an independent nation be- 
tween the world wars and, 


That though taken over by the 


‘ USSR, never yielded its sov- 
Em barrass ing ereignty, while South Car- 


A I olina joined the Union of its 
own free will. No parallel 
na Osy there? Let us look more 
closely. If South Carolina 
By Sheldon Vanauken could join or refuse to join 
the Union, it was then sove- 
reign. Did it yield that sov- 
Is there a genuine analogy be- ereignty? Nothing was said 
tween the secession of South in the Constitution about 
Carolina from the USA and the the Union being indivisible, 


secession of Lithuania from the and nothing to forbid seces- | 
USSR? Or between the actions sion. Indeed, Virginia and LITHUGNiaN LQUOR STORE, 1965 


of Lincoln and Gorbachev? The New York and other states —_ Copyright 1990 Newsday. 

press either ignores the parallels joined the Union with the Reprinted with permission of Copley News Service. 

or asserts that the two seces- specific proviso that they could coln had no such authority). 

sions are somehow different. at will resume the powers they And a proposal referring to the 

Of course they're different; but delegated and withdraw. The national government was re- 

an analogy stresses what differ- very word 'state', as opposed to jected because of that word: the 

ent things have in common. ‘province’, implied an in- US was not to be a nation but a 

World Wars I & II were very dif- | dependent nation. Moreover, united nations. (In passing, we 

ferent, yet both centered in an when the Constitution was being _ have not yielded sovereignty to 
the UN, have we?) There is, 


Sha te oP then, clear evidence that the 
ge AOTFORD cectsanre states of the US had no in- 


WHERE, Y'ALL tention of surrendering their 
FROM, BOY ? sovereignty, and had no doubt of 
their right to secede. Thus Lith- 
uania and South Carolina are 
LITHUANIA. fully analogous with respect to 
sovereignty. 

It has been argued that Lith- 
uania has a right to secede by 
reason of being ethnically differ- 
ent from the Russians while the 
South Carolinians weren't eth- 
nically different from the Yan- 
kees and had no such right. If 
so, the Revolutionary War 
against England was invalid for 
lack of ethnic difference. Even 
though some argued that the 
South had a right to secede on 
the grounds that it remained 


Englehart Copyright 1990 The Hartford Courant. 
Reprinted with permission of Copley News Service. 
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British while the North was 
"mongrelized" by immigration, 
the truth is that race neither 
validates nor invalidates a 
struggle for independence. 


CONFEDE 
| CONFEDERATE 


LITHUANIAN LIQUOR STORE, 1990 


Did the South secede only to 
keep slavery, and does that in- 
validate their struggle? The an- 
swer is a firm No. At least 85% 
of the Southern soldiers never 
owned a slave. They fought be- 
cause they were invaded. More- 
over, in 1865 the Confederate 
States Congress, as General Lee 
had urged, voted to enroll blacks 
in the Confederate Army, where- 
by they would win freedom. Vir- 
ginia alone was to have enrolled 
300,000. But it was too late. The 
process had barely begun when 
the surrender came. Apart from 
regrets that Southern whites 
and blacks did not have the ex- 
perience of being comrades-in- 
arms, the importance of the act 
is that it clearly proves that the 
South cared more for in- 
dependence than for slavery. 

What of the analogy between 
Gorbachev and Lincoln, each the 
head of a Union facing the seces- 
sion of a member state? When 
South Carolina and the sister 
states, with marked legality, vot- 


CONFEDERATE 
BOURBON 


ed to secede, they took over fed- 
eral installations within their 
borders. The CS wanted peace; 
and U.S. President Buchanan, 
believing that he had no author- 
ity to use force, did not do 
so. Fort Sumter in Charles- 
ton harbor did not sur- 
render, and South Carolina 
did not force it to. Several 
months passed and then 
Abraham Lincoln, the first 
president to be elected by 
only the North--and, iron- 
ically, the only president of 
nothing but the North--was 
inaugurated, and immedi- 
ately decided to attempt to 
re-supply the fort. Fort 
Sumter was of no value to 
the US if the South was to 
go in peace and also of no 
value if there was to be war, 
since South Carolina would 
reduce it. It is difficult, 
therefore, to believe that 
Lincoln had any other pur- 
pose than to force South 
Carolina to give him a cau- 
sus belli by firing on the 
flag. And that is what hap- 
pened. Hitler, in conquering Po- 
land, claimed the Poles fired 
first. Gorbachev runs his tanks 
through the streets of Lith- 
uania's capital - but the Lith- 
uanians are wise enough not to 
shoot. What both Lincoln and 


SL 


YOU LITTLE ONES 


Gorbachev simply denied is the 
principle we proclaimed in the 
Revolutionary War: "Just gov- 
ernment depends on the consent 
of the governed." The strength 
of the analogy between Lincoln 
and Gorbachev remains to be 
seen. Lincoln chose conquest. 

At all events, there is no ques- 
tion about the strong analogy be- 
tween small Lithuania and 
small South Carolina, each with 
a legitimate claim to sovereignty 
against a colossus and each de- 
siring freedom to govern itself on 
the grounds of just government 
depending on the consent of the 
governed. And just as Georgia 
and the other Southern states 
followed South Carolina out of 
the USA, so another Georgia 
and Estonia and Latvia hope to 
follow Lithuania out of the 
USSR. 

And the question remains: 
Why doesn't the free and fear- 
less US press want to admit the 
analogy between South Carolina 
and Lithuania? © 


Sheldon Vanauken, a disciple of 
C. S. Lewis, is author of the in- 
ternational best seller A Severe 
Mercy. 
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Agrarianism and 
the Future of 
Eastern Europe 


By Paul Gottfried 


The retreat of Communism in East- 
ern Europe has created a temporary 
political void as well as a power vac- 
uum. And while both will soon be 
filled by geopolitical and cultural 
forces, it may be justified to spec- 
ulate about what political ideas are 
likely or unlikely to prevail in East- 
ern Europe. One such idea, agrar- 
ianism, may appeal to the readers 
of this magazine. Between the Wars 
the area that lies east of the Oder- 
Neisse, extending across the Eu- 
ropean plain to the Russian frontier 
and along the Danube from Vienna 
to the Black Sea, was predomin- 
antly farmland inhabited by peas- 
ants and landed gentry. Yes, cities 
and middle classes had sprung up 
in this region, but most of the pop- 
ulation there were economically de- 
fined by the land. Indeed the major 
social question, outside of Silesia, 
Western Hungary, Bohemia, the 
Adriatic Coast, Warsaw, and Bu- 
charest, was land reform, not the 
struggle between urban classes. 
And the politics of the region, as 
the modern age dawned, also re- 
flected the prevalence of agrarian 
concerns and of a largely rural cul- 
ture. Landowning and peasant par- 
ties became a powerful force 
throughout East Central and East- 
ern Europe during the interwar 
years and made their influence felt 
across the political spectrum. In 
Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria, 
small landowner parties were iden- 
tified with the left-center; in Poland 
both Josef Pilsuolski and his right- 
ist opponent Roman Dmowski ap- 


pealed to the Polish peasantry to 
build national political bases. 

The World War One commander, 
Alexandru Averescu, who became 
head of the People's Party pushed 
through a far-reaching land reform 
in Romania in 1921. In 1926 the 
National Peasant Party was formed 
to provide financial relief to Ro- 
manian peasants; who by then had 
small holdings but insufficient cap- 
ital to till their land. In Imperial 
Germany peasants and landed aris- 
tocrats, mostly from east of the Elbe 
River, forged the Bund der Land- 
wirte, a coalition of German farm- 
ers that supported protectionism for 
domestic grain and for the preserva- 
tion of an "agrarian Germany." The 
Bund der Landwirte aroused irrita- 
tion among progressive intellectuals 
and politicians who hoped to detach 
smaller from bigger landowners and 
to win struggling peasants for mid- 
dle-class parties or for the socialist 
movement. My own graduate 
school professors repeatedly told me 
that German peasants of the 1890s 
suffered from false social conscious- 
ness; else they would have sided 
with the urban proletariat against 
agrarian and industrial capitalism. 
Plainly German peasants saw the 
matter differently. What mattered 
for them was keeping their farms 
and way of life, by making city 
dwellers pay more for German than 
for Russian or American grain. 

Not all peasant politics in Central 
and Eastern Europe, however, fo- 
cused on narrowly defined special 
interests. The Hungarian Small- 
holders, the Romanian National 
Peasant Party, and the Bulgarian 
Agrarians, for example, played crit- 
ical roles in opposing the Soviet 
takeover of their countries after the 
Second World War; all three during 
the War had also protested their 
lands' falling under Axis control. 
The more broadly-based peasant 
parties favored land reform, as in 
Hungary where at the beginning of 
the century only 3,000 landowners 
possessed almost all soil under cul- 
tivation and where upward to 2 mil- 
lion tenant farmers had no land at 
all. But, together with the demand 
for indemnified land redistribution, 
peasant parties preached a con- 
servative vision of a stable, de- 
centralized society. Though the 
rightwing and leftwing Agrarians in 
Bulgaria disagreed over the issue of 
land reform, they concurred on the 
need to replace parliamentary par- 
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ties with the rule of vocational coun- 
cils. Like other peasant parties, 
they sought to establish a govern- 
ment that would not depend on par- 
liamentary bosses and professional 
politicians. Those engaged in hon- 
orable crafts as well as in tilling the 
land would elect representatives out 
of their own ranks. The account- 
ability of representatives to those in 
honest livelihoods, the Agrarians 
hoped, would remove politics from 
the grasp of bureaucrats, moneyed 
interests, and revolutionary dem- 
agogues. Plans for corporatist or 
vocationally-based politics came up 
in the programs of peasant parties 
throughout Eastern Europe and 
were not peculiar to those on the ex- 
treme Right. 

It can be argued that some of 
those who now rail against non- 
liberal or pre-capitalist alternatives 
to "democratic capitalism" are out of 
step with the present. The con- 
temporary West, starting with the 
United States and Canada, no long- 
er supports the liberal parlimentary 
models that European agrarians 
criticized. Since the presidency of 
Woodrow Wilson, America and oth- 
ers who have followed us, have 
come to exemplify what Theodore 
Lowi calls an "administrative 
state," an unelected and in- 
creasingly inaccessible regime of bu- 
reaucrats regulating lives, econ- 
omies, and families in the name of 
an undemonstrated democratic 
mandate. Presidential and Con- 
gressional ascendancies have been 
only interludes in the rule of ad- 
ministrators protected by law and, 
except for those in defense, by the 
media. 

It may be this administrative 
model, not parliamentary liber- 
alism, that Eastern Europeans 
should fear as they move out of the 
Communist orbit. The East Ger- 
mans, in opting for the surrogates 
of Helmut Kohl and the West Ger- 
man Christian Democrats, were in 
fact accepting the more moderate of 
the two social democratic parties in 
the Federal Republic. Most im- 
portantly, they were embracing in 
their recent election West German 
parties that are indistinguishable 
from their counterparts in the U.S., 
England, and Canada. East Ger- 
mans are not likely to develop 
agrarian politics out of an imported 
system that favors urban, pro- 
fessional politicians and a bu- 
reaucratically-run society. Need- 


sg 
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less to say, the Greens are not a tra- 
ditional peasant party, but rad- 
icalized, feminist yuppies without 
regard for traditional community. It 
may be a sign of the times that left- 
wing environmentalists are the clos- 
est to peasant politics that Western 
Europe is now producing. 

One reason for this is that the 
agrarian sector continues to dwin- 
dle in Western and Central Europe 
as well as in the United States and 
Canada. Industrialization, mech- 
anized agriculture, and the prev- 
alence of urban values have made 
agrarian outlooks increasingly rare 
in the Western world, except among 
some Southern intellectuals. The 
same developments have occurred, 
albeit more slowly, in much of the 
former Eastern bloc. By the be- 
ginning of the century Bohemia, 
Saxony, Transdanubia, Central Po- 
land, and Transylvania had already 
entered the industrial era; and par- 
ticularly after the Second World 
War, heavy industrialization and 
agricultural collectivization 
changed Eastern European coun- 
tries perhaps irreversibly. Eastern 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Romania have by 
now primarily industrial economies. 
These changes have not been an 
unmixed blessing either socially or 
environmentally. In the 1970s, for 
example, Romania underwent the 
greatest industrial growth of any 
country in the Eastern bloc. Even 
so, the growth of Romania's metal- 
lurgy, electronics, and petroleum in- 


dustries went forward together with 
a devastating resettlement of peas- 
ant populations and widespread ec- 
ological damage. In Poland, Hun- 
gary, and elsewhere in the East, the 
economic growth rates have been 
less impressive than in Romania, 
though there too environmental 
ruin and social havoc have ac- 
companied socialism. 

Still, it is unlikely that most East- 
ern European countries will return 
to interwar agrarian politics. The 
landowning classes and rural econ- 
omy upon which that politics hinged 
have become in most of Eastern Eu- 
rope things of the past. The ques- 
tion is what alternatives can keep 
that region from yielding to the 
present American and Western Eu- 
ropean model: a managerial state 
operating behind parties that exist 
almost entirely to dispense patron- 
age. The most critical factor work- 
ing against the spread of this model 
is the time gap separating Eastern 
European and contemporary West- 
ern political cultures. Most East 
European peoples have experienced 
less modernization than the West. 
This can be seen in, among other 
things, their post-Communist polit- 
ical activities. The Democratic For- 
um, which garnered the most votes 
of any party in Hungary on April 7, 
1990, stressed the same nationalist 
and free-market themes as the Lib- 
erals who had dominated Hungar- 
ian politics in the late nineteenth 
century. A revived Smallholders 
Party, with 43 seats in the Hungar- 
ian assembly, will join the Dem- 
ocratic Forum in the new coalition 
government. Both David K. Ship- 
ler, from the neoconservative Left, 
and Eric von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, 
from the Monarchist Right, have 
noted that Hungary is teeming with 
Habsburg supporters. It is only a 
matter of time until parties that 
call themselves "democratic" will 
unfurl their monarchist colors. In 
Romania pockets of support can be 
found for King Michael, the last 
monarch before the Soviet-installed 
Communists secured power at the 
end of 1947. It was Michael who 
had disengaged his country from an 
alliance with Hitler concluded un- 
der pressure by his father. The 
same ruler had tried to preserve 
some internal independence for his 
land. The Soviet occupation in 1944 
and Michael's abdication in De- 
cember 1947 spelled the end of Ro- 
manian autonomy. 


A return to strong national lead- 
ers, and even to monarchs, is not 
unlikely in Eastern Europe, given 
its past traditions and its release 
now underway from foreign control. 
In Poland an established Catholic 
faith is another influence on polit- 
ical life, and an emphatically sec- 
ularist approach to public affairs 
would not be at all consistent with 
Polish popular culture. Even in 
Czechoslovakia, the most Western 
and least religious Central Eu- 
ropean country, the new President 
Vaclau Havel and his finance min- 
ister Valtr Komarek, sound like 
Reagan Republicans with a ven- 
geance. Havel and Komarek praise 
democracy, but denounce socialism 
and call for a totally deregulated 
economy. Komarek has identified 
himself with the Austrian free- 
market economist Ludwig von Mis- 
es and labors under the happy illu- 
sion that democracy and socialism 
are incompatible. 

There may be, for Southern Par- 
tisan readers, good news from East- 
ern Europe together with the bad. 
No return is likely to take place in 
most of that region to landholder 
parties or to rural ideals. But nei- 
ther are most Eastern Europeans 
about to embrace M.T.V., lesbian 
rights, or the politics of Dan Rather. 
The present American democracy 
may not, after all, be so global, as 
President Bush and The Wall Street 
Journal hope. In Eastern Europe, 
as the English political theorist 
John Gray notes, it is the re- 
emergence of civil society that is of- 
ten confused with the blossoming of 
current Western democratic at- 
titudes. As Communist restrictions 
are lifted and national plebiscites 
called, American journalists and 
politicians falsely imagine that 
Eastern Europeans are trying to be- 
come like them. What is really hap- 
pening is that Eastern Europeans 
are trying to return to what they 
were before totalitarian neighbors 
enslaved them. In the process they 
may not all go back to lost agrarian 
roots, but they may provide a 
glimpse of what they and we once 
were, peoples united by social bonds 
still unbroken by the collectivist 
state. © 


Paul Gottfried teaches Political Sci- 
ence at Elizabethtown College in 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania. 
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Lytle's Lasting 


Legacy 
by Charles C. Clark 


A Review of: 

From Eden to Babylon: 
The Social and Political 
Essays of Andrew Nelson 


Lytle. 

Edited and with an Intro- 
duction by M.E. Bradford. 
Washington, D.C.: Regnery 
Gateway. $19.95 


This collection of essays is the 
third of Andrew Lytle's books of 
criticism, the others being The Hero 
with the Private Parts (1966) and 
Southerners and Europeans: Essays 
in a Time of Disorder (1988). 
Whereas the first two books devote 
much space to critical essays on lit- 
erary works, particularly stories 
and novels by various authors, in- 
cluding Lytle, this third collection 
deals only indirectly with such 
works. As M.E. Bradford says in 
his perceptive introduction, these 
social and political essays "illum- 
inate not only one another but the 
entire Lytle canon, objectifying the 
oneness of his total performance." 

From Eden to Babylon (1990) 
spans a period of almost sixty years, 
from "The Hind Tit," Lytle's con- 
tribution to I'll Take My Stand: The 
South and the Agrarian Tradition 
(1930) to ''The Momentary Man," an 
original piece for this collection. The 
book, which admirably completes 
the critical canon of Lytle, is divided 
into four parts: "Agrarian Essays," 
“Steady Work," "The Long View," 
and "Two Interviews." 

"The Hind Tit" is the longest and 
most lyrical essay in I'll Take My 
Stand. Part I of the tripartite essay 
defines the conflict in which the 


nation is engaged as one between 
technology and humanism and de- 
velops the historical, political, and 
economic background; Part II ren- 
ders the life of the yeoman farmer; 
and Part III describes the plight of 
the yeoman farmer under the mon- 
ey economy brought about by in- 
dustrialization and suggests meas- 
ures to remedy the situation. 

Lytle explicates his barnyard 
metaphor: "So long as he [the 
Southern farmer] lives in a divided 
world he is rendered impotent in 
the defense of his natural economy 
and inherited life. He has been 
turned into the runt pig in the lit- 
ter. Squeezed and tricked out of the 
best places at the side, he is forced 
to take the little hind tit for nour- 
ishment." 

The second Southern Agrarian 
manifesto, Who Owns America? 
(1936), which never enjoyed the suc- 
cess of its predecessor, includes Ly- 
tle's "The Small Farm Secures the 
State." Like "The Hind Tit," it ex- 
tols everyday farm life and decries 
the artificial reduction of crops by 
such governmental agencies as the 
AAA. Lytle concludes the essay 
with the statement that "only when 
families are fixed in their habits, 
sure of their property, jealous of lib- 
erties which they cherish, can the 
State keep the middle course be- 
tween impotence and tyranny." 

"John Taylor of Caroline" (orig- 
inally “John Taylor and the Political 
Economy of Agriculture") continues 
the argument, with 18th and 19th 
century historical corroboration, 
that the national and international 
financiers and politicians have done 
irreparable damage to this country. 
The Virginian Taylor, a gentleman 
farmer, recognized and wrote to 
remedy "this evil moral force he 
called the Aristocracy of Paper and 
Patronage” and never lost sight of 
the materialistic philosophy behind 
it. 

Lytle in "The Backwoods Pro- 
gression" marshals historical data 
concerning the careers of Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, John C. 
Calhoun, and Henry Clay to show 
how failures and compromises 
formed a concatenation of events 
which brought about the Civil War. 
"The fall of the Confederacy," he 
maintains, "removed the last great 
check to the imperialism of big 
business." He predicts that the 
backwoodsman "will probably epit- 
omizes North American civilization 
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for world history as the crusader 
epitomizes Christian feudalism." 
But, he points out, the admirable 
qualities of the backwoodsman-- 
"sheer physical strength, self pos- 
session, and courage" (here he must 
have had Bedford Forrest in mind) - 
- have in their "progression" into 
modern times produced dire results: 
the perversion of this backwoods 
spirit has given the big business- 
man "his ruthless drive," has pro- 
duced gangsters and streetwalkers, 
and has "injected into the nation's 
foreign policy a strange combination 
of arrogance, naivete, and 
greed...which has regularly made 
our foreign office the dupe of astute 
European politicians." 

Part II, "Steady Work,"includes 
essays on Robert E. Lee, John C. 
Calhoun, Bedford Forrest (two), and 
"How Many Miles to Babylon," 
which posits Calhoun's term for to- 
talitarianism-- "the Rule of the Nu- 
merical Majority." Babylon, which 
represents the acceptance of matter 
as the only meaning, was some- 
times called Babel and was always 
understood in the Bible as confu- 
sion. Man, Lytle says, is both good 
and evil; he has a soul to win or 
lose. He must have location, pri- 
vate property, family, ritual, man- 
ners, conventions, and institutions. 
Pointing out something that his 
onetime student Flannery O'Connor 
stresses in Mystery and Manners, 
Lytle says that "the South is the 
only section of the country that 
knows the meaning of defeat, that 
is, the nature of the world." 

As Professor Bradford says, "Mr. 
Lytle has with the passage of the 
years become more and more con- 
vinced that all the great questions 
are at bottom theological in nature." 
Part III, "The Long View," begins 
with "A Christian University and 
the Word," Lytle's Founder's Day 
Address, University of the South, 
October 10, 1964. "The puritan 
heresy," Lytle says, puts evil in the 
object, e.g., in a deck of cards or in 
whiskey, not in the mind and heart, 
where it belongs ("the puritan here- 
sy," aterm for modern gnosticism, 
is used by Eric Voegelin, Lytle, and 
others). Lytle makes clear to his 
auditors, university officials and 
students, that the highest purpose 
of a university is to produce Chris- 
tian gentlemen. 

In "The Search for Order in 
American Society: The Southern 
Response," Lytle points out that 


"Literature can never take the place 
of a commonly accepted and prac- 
ticed belief in religion but we must 
not forget that the Word was a crea- 
tive power of God, and that it was 
made flesh in Christ." In "The Mo- 
mentary Man" Lytle states that 
knowledge of Hebraic and classical 
myths is being lost in our society be- 
cause of materialism. "I find one of 
the difficulties of teaching students 
imaginative literature is their ig- 
norance of the Bible and mythology, 
as well as grammar and spelling." 
And in "Semi-Centennial: An 
Agrarian Afterword," he says that 
the idea that man can control na- 
ture, which is concerned only with 
matter and energy, has destroyed 
the belief in the divine order of the 
universe, and that materialism forc- 
es Faustian men to practice magic 
toward the private end, power. He 
reiterates what he has said in other 
essays and rendered in such fic- 
tional works as Alchemy, At the 
Moon's Inn, and A Name for Evil: 
the opposite of love is not hatred; it 
is the addiction to power. 

Some of the reminiscences and 
anecdotes of Lytle's memoir, A 
Wake for the Living, are recounted 
in the first part of "A Myth in a Gar- 
den." In the latter part of the essay, 
Lytle dramatizes the Edenic story, 
referring to Adam's first wife, Li- 
lith, to the taking of Eve from the 
hermaphroditic Adam's side, and to 
the Serpent's tempting of Eve with 
the promise that "you will be as the 
gods." 

In what Lytle calls "the High 
Days of Christendom," all craftsmen 
accepted the idea that they worked 
not only to make a living but at the 
same time worked for the greater 
glory of God. Now this idea has 
been lost; Christianity has been 
supplanted by Progress. Lytle adds: 
"There has been a fall of man, but it 
is the fall into history, man judging 
man." 

"A Journey South" is about a visit 
Lytle made to the [Allen] Tates in 
New York City when he was a dra- 
ma student under George Pierce 
Baker at Yale and about a trip 
South with the Tates. It is filled 
with reminiscences of the Tates, 
Robert Penn Warren, discussions of 
the biographies Lytle, Tate, and 
Warren were working on, the 
Scopes "monkey trial," H.L. Menck- 
en's attacks on the South and of the 
visits to the Eastern battlefields, 
particularly Gettysburg and 


Sharpsburg. 

Lytle again writes of Eden in 
"The Abiding Mystery." God gave 
Adam power, but it was delegated 
power. God creates; man imitates 
the act of creation when he prac- 
tices a craft and thereby gives 
meaning to his life. The traditional 
man, unlike the momentary man, 
feels that he is attached to some- 
thing lasting, whether it be a craft 
or a family farm. Such men never 
question their identity. The iden- 
tity problem, Lytle comments, re- 
sults from the acceptance of the 
world as end in itself, not as the 
stage for the drama of the soul. 

In the interview with James B. 
Graves, "Monteagle--1983," Lytle 
expresses his views on education. 
He believes that it is wrong to force 
learning on a student beyond his ca- 
pacity or need, and that this forcing 
has resulted in the generally cor- 
rupting practice of passing a stu- 
dent who does not deserve to pass. 
The old English idea of the uni- 
versity as a training ground for 
those who would guide and protect 
the state is valid today. And Lytle 
again stresses the importance of 
graduating gentlemen who will go 
into the world, do what they have 
been trained to do, and remember 
to keep private things private and 
public things public. "One bad idea, 
which is materialism and the ac- 
ceptance of materialism as the sole 
end of behavior and desire, is all 
that is needed to destroy a man ora 
state." 

Answering a question about "the 
hovering bard" in "A Conversation 
with Madison Smartt Bell," Lytle 
defines the term (his version of "the 
roving narrator" of Allen Tate and 
Caroline Gordon) as "an extension 
of Henry James's ‘central in- 
telligence." His elaboration is es- 
sentially the same as the definition 
he presents in "The Working Novel- 
ist and the Mythmaking Process" 
(The Hero With the Private Parts). 
One mind dominates throughout 
the story, even though different 
points of view are represented; con- 
ceivably the action could have taken 
place in the mind of the protagonist 
or "central intelligence." Jack Cro- 
pleigh, protagonist in The Velvet 
Horn, is Lytle's best example of "the 
hovering bard." 

Obviously some ideas that Lytle 
formed during his sixty years of 
writing and teaching have assumed 
such importance in his thinking 


that he has felt justified in re- 
iterating them on various occasions. 
The style in some of the essays, par- 
ticularly the latter ones, is par- 
atactic (as Erich Auerbach defines 
the term in Mimesis); and there is a 
playful irony in parts of the Garden 
of Eden narratives. Some readers 
will recognize, especially in the es- 
says or addresses included in "The 
Long View," stories and anecdotes 
that Lytle tells in A Wake for the 
Living. These repetitions are recast 
with such skill that they are worth 
rereading. 

In "They Took Their Stand: The 
Agrarian View After Fifty Years," 
Lytle says that for the manifesto of 
1930 "we should have found a larg- 
er word than agrarian, for it was 
this country's Christian inheritance 
that was threatened, and still is." 
Pointing out that we remain sub- 
jects of Christendom, he recalls the 
promise that "the gates of Hell will 
not finally prevail." In view of the 
present secular state of the world, 
which he sees as a modern Babylon, 
it is fitting that Lytle should put his 
hope in the promise made in Mat- 
thew 16:18. 

Although The Velvet Horn re- 
mains the finest achievement of the 
Tennessean Andrew Lytle, this man 
of letters has given us in From Eden 
to Babylon some of his most incisive 
comments on the predicament of 
man--not only in the South but in 
all Christendom. The book merits 
careful reading by those of us who 
do not believe that materialism of- 
fers the summum bonum in life. © 


Charles C. Clark, a writer residing 
in Shreveport, Louisiana, has pub- 
lished critical articles on Andrew 
Lytle and other Southern authors. 
He is completing a book on Mr. Lytle 
and his work. 
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Ideas Have 


Consequences 
by Mark Royden Winchell 


A Review of: 

Mind and the American 
Civil War: A Meditation 
on Lost Causes. 


By Lewis P. Simpson. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 

1989. Pp. xiv +110. $15.95 


In one of the more memorable 
scenes in Margaret Mitchell's Gone 
With the Wind, some officious wom- 
en from Maine are taken aback 
when Scarlett O'Hara suggests that 
they hire a black woman to look af- 
ter their children. Not only do they 
not want to get that close to a per- 
son of inferior race, but they also be- 
have condescendingly to one of Aunt 
Pittipat's faithful black retainers. 
This gets Scarlett so bent out of 
shape that she mutters to herself: 
"What damnably queer people Yan- 
kees are!... They don't understand 
negroes or the relations between ne- 
groes and their former masters. Yet 
they fought a war to free them. And 
having freed them, they didn't want 
to have anything to do with them, 
except to use them to terrorize 
Southerners. They didn't like them, 
didn't trust them, and yet their con- 
stant cry was that Southerners 
didn't know how to get along with 
them." Although she had probably 
never heard his name, Scarlett's 
description fits the image of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson that emerges in 
Lewis P. Simpson's Mind and the 
American Civil War. 

Properly speaking, Simpson's 
short book (actually the published 
version of the 1988 Walter Lynwood 


Fleming Lectures in Southern His- 
tory) is "A Meditation on Lost Caus- 
es"--North and South; however, 
Simpson's dominant figure (or rep- 
resentative man) is Emerson, the 
sage of Concord, Massachusetts. If 
the Southern mind is sometimes 
tinged with tragic irony, Emerson 
was too cheerful to experience trag- 
edy and too dogmatic to entertain 
irony. Although he was considered 
a heretic even by the standards of 
the Unitarian Church, Emerson 
temperamentally was precisely 
what Simpson calls him--"the last of 
the line of Puritan prophetic in- 
tellectuals." He was proof positive 
that one need not believe in God to 
believe in theocracy. According to 
Harold Bloom's apt character- 
ization, Emerson founded "the ac- 
tual American religion, which is 
Protestant without being Chris- 
tian." 

According to Simpson, Emerson 
exemplified a sort of New England 
nationalism that can be traced back 
to the Puritan experience. Coming 
to America as persecuted dis- 
senters, the Puritans founded a so- 
ciety infinitely more rigid and self- 
righteous than the one they left be- 
hind (yet another instance of bat- 
tered children growing up to be 
child beaters). Although the specif- 
ic Puritan theology declined in in- 
fluence during the two centuries 
that separated Increase Mather 
from Waldo Emerson, what re- 
mained consistent was New Eng- 
land's conviction of its cultural and 
moral superiority to the rest of the 
world. 

Like the women from Maine who 
so infuriated Miss Scarlett, Emer- 
son hated Southerners more than 
he loved blacks. (His opposition to 
slavery reminds one of Macaulay's 
observation that the Puritans out- 
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lawed bear baiting not because it 
brought pain to the bear but be- 
cause it brought pleasure to the 
spectators.) When his wife Lidian 
expressed horror at the depriva- 
tions experienced by the slaves in 
being brought by ship from Africa to 
America, Emerson painted an im- 
age of happy darkies that would 
have made Stephen Collins Foster 
sound like a social realist. Ac- 
cording to the Sage of Concord: 
"They exchange a cannibal war for a 
stinking hold. They have grat- 
ifications which would be none to 
Lidian." As Simpson notes, "Emer- 
son eventually subscribed to the an- 
tislavery movement because it was 
God's way or Nature's way, of using 
the hopeless plight of an inferior 
race in the moral education of a su- 
perior one." 

This version of the white man's 
burden effectively denies the in- 
dividual humanity of black people. 
When Simpson comes to the end of 
his chapter on "Slavery and the Cul- 
tural Imperialism of New England," 
he recalls his first visit to the Bos- 
ton Common. "Leaving the state- 
house, I came upon St. Gaudens' fa- 
mous bronze relief depicting that 
doomed youth Robert Gould Shaw 
riding in front of a column of 
strangely abstract, round-cheeked, 
look-alike (in effect, faceless) black 
soldiers marching to Fort Wagner to 
avenge the martyred sons of Har- 
vard, and to leave among the slain- 
their leader, the fairest martyr of 
them all." Emerson had actually 
given a speech urging blacks to en- 
list in Shaw's regiment as a way of 
fulfilling their obligation to "the 
children of Harvard College," and 
his poem "Voluntaries" is a tribute 
to the heroism of Shaw and his 
troops. Quite fittingly, in the recent 
film Glory, Shaw is seen writing his 


mother to thank her for sending 
him a volume of Emerson. 

If the phenomenon of Northern 
racism plays havoc with historical 
stereotypes, what are we to do with 
the even more bizarre notion of New 
England secession? We are used to 
thinking of the Unionist Daniel 
Webster as dialectical antitype to 
John C. Calhoun in the great clash 
of ideas that led to the War Be- 
tween the States; however, the most 
virulent attacks on Webster's Un- 
ionism came not from Calhoun's 
Southern constituency but from 
Northern abolitionists. (Emerson, 
Simpson writes, "was a stronger 
proponent of states' rights than 
most southerners.”) The reason 
was that advocates of New England 
nationalism did not want to be part 
of a union where slavery was prac- 
ticed in the South and, as a result of 
the Fugitive Slave Act, sanctioned 
everywhere. As Simpson notes, 
when Emerson spoke of secession, it 
was with the authority of an his- 
torical precedent denied to the likes 
of Edmund Ruffin. The first seces- 
sion convention in America was 
held not in South Carolina but in 
Massachusetts. An independent 
New England Confederation under 
the leadership of Timothy Pickering 
was conceived when young Waldo 
was a lad of eleven. 

Although Simpson seems to me 
most perceptive when he is dis- 
cussing the New England mind, he 
also has many useful things to say 
about ante-bellum Southern 
thought. Not surprisingly, he finds 
Thomas Jefferson to be the most 
compelling example of a liberal 
Southern intellectual wrestling 
with the dilemma of slavery. More 
than any other figure in American 
history, Jefferson has always been a 
kind of national Rorschach, less an 


individual person than what Gor- 
don 8. Wood calls "a symbol, a 
touchstone of what we as a people 
are, someone invented, manipulat- 
ed, turned into something revealing 
about ourselves." For the most 
part, Jefferson has represented our 
most positive self-image, but occa- 
sionally he has been turned into a 
whipping boy for partisan ideo- 
logues who see him as a traitor to 
their cause. During recent times, 
he has been excoriated by the left 
for preaching human equality while 
owning slaves. In the years im- 
mediately after his death, his most 
trenchant critics were fellow South- 
erners who found his support for 
slavery far too equivocal. 

As uneasy as Jefferson may have 
been about slavery, he helped to 
create a Southern society founded 
on social inequality. The in- 
tellectual aristocracy, or clerisy, 
that Jefferson did so much to foster 
could exist only as landowners re- 
lieved of the burden of manual la- 
bor. It may have been an historical 
accident that black slavery came to 
be the foundation of this social hier- 
archy; however, once that founda- 
tion was in place, it could not be re- 
moved without bringing down the 
entire edifice. Or so the argument 
went. As Simpson puts it: "Ac- 
cepting the equation of land, slaves, 
and mind in a more literal, less 
questioning way than had Jeffer- 
son, his inheritors effected the ul- 
timate suppression of the irony of 
slavery in their central doctrine. 
Stated by the Virginia philosopher 
of history, Thomas Roderick Dew, 
this held that the institution of 
chattel slavery is the 'sheet anchor' 
of American liberty." 

Car] Sandburg claimed that the 
American Civil War was fought 
over a verb. Prior to that war, trea- 


ties and other legal documents read: 
"The United States are"; af- 
terwards, they read: "The United 
States is." Although the conven- 
tional wisdom would have it that 
the triumph of the singular verb 
was an unambiguous victory for the 
North, Simpson argues otherwise. 
Emerson's dream of a New England 
nation would have been fulfilled 
only if New England had become 
"the embodiment of the born-again 
American Republic." Instead, with 
the triumph of the Union, New Eng- 
land "was together with the South 
and the West absorbed into the 
form that the 'new' republic actually 
assumed, that of the modern na- 
tion-state. The defeated nation of 
the South strangely became the lost 
cause of the New England nation." 

Lewis P. Simpson's achievement, 
in this brilliant, elegantly written 
book, is to remind us that history is 
not finally economic determinism or 
matter in motion. It is rather what 
his fellow Southerner Robert Penn 
Warren said it was--the "myth we 
live." Men may not live and die for 
ideas, but they are constantly try- 
ing to raise those things for which 
they do live and die to the realm of 
ideas. In a sense, the motto of both 
losing sides in the Civil War was 
cogito ergo sum. © 


Mark Royden Winchell is professor 
of English in Clemson University 
and Managing Editor of the South 
Carolina Review. He is the editor of 
The Vanderbilt Tradition which will 
be published by the Louisiana State 
University Press in the spring of 
1991. 
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Constructing 
Confederate 


Conciousness 
by David A. Bovenizer 


A Review of: 
The Unwritten Chronicles 
Of Robert E. Lee: 


A Novel By Lamar Herrin 

St. Martin's Press; Clothbound 
$17.95 248 pages 

ISBN 0-312-03448-2 


When Donald Davidson in the 
mid-1920s received from Allen Tate 
an early version of what was later 
published as Tate's poignant poem, 
"Ode to the Confederate Dead," he 
wrote to his friend and fellow poet: 
"The poem is beautifully executed, 
but its beauty is a cold beauty. And 
where, O Allen Tate, are the dead? 
You have buried them out of sight-- 
with them, yourself, and me." 

Though more books about the war 
appear today than ever before, and 
despite (actually because of) all the 
re-enacters' smoke which now wafts 
across battlefields of the old war, 
the Confederate dead are even fur- 
ther from us in 1990 than they were 
for Davidson and Tate nearly sev- 
enty years ago. For ever more elu- 
sive to the modern sensibility is the 
conciousness of the combatants, es- 
pecially of the Southern combat- 
ants; contemporary writers conjure 
up more discrete facts about the 
past, it is true, and sophisticated 
analyses of the era of the war in- 
crease, too, but the quintessence of 
the spirit of the era generally, of the 
Southern protagonists especially, is 
less and less available in precise 
proportion to the endeavors of con- 
temporary writers to report of their 
lives. 


From Emory Thomas, for ex- 
ample, we are asked to believe that 
J.E.B. Stuart was less the ebullient 
cavalryman than a self-serving 
seeker of glory. From James Rob- 
ertson we are asked to believe that 
Stonewall Jackson's straightfor- 
ward if eccentric determination was 
thinly-veined ambition on the one 
hand, religious fanaticism on the 
other. From Thomas Connelly, that 
Lee as he was in his magnificent 
manhood cannot now be known be- 
cause he has been overly memori- 
alized in marble. Tate understood 
our dilemma: how recapture the 
clarity of conviction, the surety of 
mind, the energy of will--what he 
termed "the arrogance of circum- 
stance"--with which the Confeder- 
ates charged at Chickamauga, 
crashed into Yankee lines at Chan- 
cellorsville? How bridge the chasm 
‘twixt our age of self-absorption and 
quiet desperation and theirs of vital 
engagement with the rigors of fron- 
tier living, the responsibilities of au- 
thentic liberty under law? 

Tate answered his plaintive query 
in a later poem, "To the Lacedem- 
onians," written for the last Confed- 
erate reunion in Richmond in the 
early 1930s, and he answered it in 
despair: "All are born Yankees of 
the race of men /And this, too, now 
the country of the damned." At 
nearly the same time he abandoned 
work on a biography of Lee, deem- 
ing his subject not too grand but too 
opaque ("there is an abyss there," 
he mused) for a full exploration. 

It is not too much to say that La- 
mar Herrin, in The Unwritten 
Chronicles of Robert E. Lee, has at- 
tempted to explore in its fullness 
the personality that eluded Tate 
and eluded, too, even Douglas 
Southall Freeman, whose conclu- 
sion that Lee embodied a perfect 
simplicity left unsatisfied at the 
time (1934) such reviewers as An- 
drew Nelson Lytle and leaves many 
a reader of Dr. Freeman's monu- 
mental work unsatisfied today. 

Herrin's work will also leave cer- 
tain readers less than satisfied with 
his treatment of Lee, if less so with 
his treatment of Jackson, but he 
has succeeded majestically in evok- 
ing the consciousness--the essential 
interior character--of these two dis- 
similar but deeply companionable 
men as it was exhibited not only in 
their deeds but, more importantly, 
in their mental and spiritual con- 
ceptions, in their characters, if you 
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will. 

It is precisely this evocation of 
consciousness--what men were and 
so what they believed, what they 
felt, and so why they acted as they 
did--that is of so much more sig- 
nificance than merely what they did 
or where they did it. Yet it is pre- 
cisely this reiteration of conscious- 
ness that is so painfully lacking in 
the biographies of Confederate and 
Yankee leaders alike attempted by 
contemporary authors who are in 
thrall to the peculiar ideologies, en- 
capsulated within the diminished 
consciousness, of the modern age. 
(As Robert Penn Warren, who of 
course was a compatriot of Tate, 
Davidson, and Lytle, observed in 
1974: "It's not that our forebears 
were better, but that they were 
more real.") 

It is exactly the reality of the per- 
sonalities of Lee and Jackson that 
emerges in force from Herrin's pag- 
es. He has written a novel which in 
many respects does in fact qualify, 
as his title indicates he wished it 
might, as a major portion of the au- 
tobiography General Lee himself 
might have written, but which, how- 
ever, in proper modesty before the 
inscrutable, the Virginian wisely de- 
ferred from attempting. Herrin's 
publisher touts the book as "a dar- 
ing, provocative novel that explores 
the psychological motivations be- 
hind the two great men of action, 
Lee and...Jackson." This is true 
enough, but the use of the very term 
psychological betrays the dimin- 
ished perspective from which too 
many of our contemporaries view 
the past, and betrays, too, those oc- 
casional weaknesses which mar 
Herrin's otherwise superb literary 
creation. Lee and Jackson felt, of 
course, but we moderns tend to for- 
get, and can barely comprehend, 
that our forebears before the rise of 
modern skepticism and materialism 
and a hundred other isms were in 
fact different--"more real," as War- 
ren sighed--in consciousness, that 
is, the very constitution of their be- 
ing. They knew in ways we seldom 
now know, they confronted realities 
with which we deem ourselves ex- 
perienced if we but hike the Ap- 
palachian Trail or drive a Jeep or 
don an old coat, they considered 
non-negotiable what we allow Con- 
gress to expropriate on a daily ba- 
sis, they lived and fought and died 
with a singularity of purpose which 
shames our anomie and angst. 


Though his approach may tend to 
be psychological rather than spir- 
itual in the larger sense, Herrin 
conveys this depth of personality in 
exactly the manner required if Lee 
and Jackson are to be presented in 
their fullness to the modern imag- 
ination. His method is to fasten 
upon and explicate certain of the 
two soldiers' various remarks or 
statements in letters or battle re- 
ports. Here, for example, is how 
Herrin writes of Lee as the com- 
mander, in his camp near Fred- 
ericksburg, wonders of Jackson's ad- 
vance through the Wilderness 
enroute to the far unseen flank of 
Hooker's hordes at Chancellorsville: 

"{ don't hold the delay or Jack- 
son's foolhardiness against him. I 
sent him out there. I wanted to 
rout Hooker into the Rappahan- 
nock, but I also wanted to see. To 
see what? The men of Howard's 
corps amusing themselves, cocksure 
and unprepared? I have seen 
enough men idly engaged one min- 
ute and dead the next to wish to see 
no more of that. No, I wanted to see 
whether Thomas could do it and 
what it would do to him...And like 
Thomas I, too, longed for that clear- 
ing to step into, even at the risk of 
being cleanly shot and killed. I 
mark it on the map...Yes, I under- 
stand Thomas. God's sign to him 
has been that low hill, that sudden- 
ly clear view of the lounging enemy, 
caught, even for Yankees with the 
arrogance of their numbers, aston- 
ishingly off guard. God, far from de- 
serting him as he had feared, has 
forced the enemy to look with eyes 
that do not see, listen with ears that 
do not hear, and has given to Thom- 
as such preternatural keenness of 
eye and ear that he has been able to 
discern the red-haired soldier's win- 
ning hand, hear his idiot's snick- 
ering laugh. Then God said, 'Step 


out, Thomas, stand clear. They will 
not see you.' And they did not see 
him. Then God said, 'Now drive 
them, Thomas. Drive the enemy 
into the Rappahannock.’ And 
Thomas galloped down to his men, 
pushed them the last curving leg of 
his march, and against their in- 
stinct for aimlessness, for disorder, 
set his God-given command. Yes, I 
understand Thomas." 

Herrin here gives splendid ev- 
idence of understanding Lee; his 
understanding of Jackson is poig- 
nantly conveyed, in the second per- 
son, of Jackson's thoughts as he lay 
dying at Guinea Station: "He has 
been the most self-vigilant of men. 
Like a monarch wise to the ways of 
assassins, he has denied himself the 
pleasures through which assassins 
customarily strike. He has eaten ab- 
stemiously, drunk nothing, at- 
tended to every minorill. What 
some might call hypochondria, he 
has known to be the measure of his 
dedication to his country and his 
God. He has made of himself a fit 
instrument to serve." | 

Herrin is equally perceptive in en- 
tering into and re-expressing the in- 
terior consciousness of Jefferson Da- 
vis, Anna Morrison Jackson, Grant, 
Stuart. But, appropriately, it is of 
Lee that he gives us the greatest in- 
sights, employing the fictional nar- 
rative in service to the explication 
of a personality whose truthfulness 
has remained beyond the capacity 
of mere biography to evoke. Here, 
through Herrin, Lee thinks of Jack- 
son's widow, of Jackson, of life it- 
self, of the Southern cause, and of 
his posterity--us: 

"Anna will become one of those 
dedicated and indomitable women 
our reconstructed South will be 
known by, but she won't get you 
back. This is the sad-seeming and 
crushing futility of words. She will 


write a book herself, your officers 
who survived will step forward with 
pen in hand, an unknown and bare- 
ly lettered man will emerge from 
the ranks to offer his view of the 
truth--but who could ever convey 
that sense we had every minute of 
our warring lives of firing out to the 
very limit of our desire, as though 
tethered there, before snapping 
back? That tether extended from 
Virginia and the cause we fought 
for to the most secret of our needs-- 
needs, states of being, body and 
mind, inaccessible to words. I could 
say the most secret of those needs 
was not to snap back to duty and 
homeland but with meteor speed to 
snap free toward the apotheosis of 
release, perhaps of extinction. I can 
say it, and that tether tension is no 
more than a flagging drag. Perhaps 
you in the concentrated force of 
your desire snapped all the way to 
the lap of God. 

“[But] [t]here was no tether, only 
a manner of speaking. You won't 
come back in the pages of a book. 
Later, perhaps, when men and wo- 
men are content to re-create in 
words what they can no longer as- 
pire to in the flesh, something 
might be managed, but it won't be 
your battle blood or mine that rises, 
and this land, I fear, won't be worth 
the lifting of your sword to save." 

Thus Lee in his private re- 
flections as Herrin perceives them. 
It is an altogether profound and 
worthy perceiving, summoning Lee, 
and Jackson with him, before our 
comfortable imaginations, chal- 
lenging us to wonder whether the 
chronicles which Lee could not 
write remain, in the very land he 
loved, for each of us to conceive, per- 
force in fact to live. @ 
David Bovenizer, of Crozier, Vir- 
ginia, is a Vice-President and Sen- 
ior Editor at Regnery Gateway, Inc. 
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FLAGS OF 
TEXAS 


By Charles E. Gilbert, Jr. 
(Gretna, Louisiana: Pel- 
ican Publishing Company, 
Revised Edition 1989) 
Illus., 96 Pages, Hardback, 
$13.95. 


A popular theme park has made 
many among the general public 
aware of the "Six Flags Over Tex- 
as": the flags of the six independent 
nations which have, at one time or 
another in history, governed the 
land known as Texas. Those six 
flags decorate the cover of an ex- 
panded and revised edition of a 
book originally published in 1964 
under the title A Concise History of 
Texas. 

Six flags alone would make a nar- 
row volume. The history of flags in 
Texas, however, encompasses more 
than the six flags recognized by the 
theme park. Gilbert's work in- 
cludes illustrations of over thirty 
flags from the history of the Lone 
Star Republic. 

About half of the flags dealt with 
in Flags of Texas are connected with 
the Texas Revolution, a number of 
them supposedly connected with the 
defense of the Alamo. The reader is 
also introduced to several flags of 
pirates and "filibusters" who sought 
to carve empires out of Spanish and 
Mexican Texas, as well as the sever- 
al post-revolutionary flags of the 
Republic. 

Of course, despite the efforts of 
those who try to tear the place of 
the Confederate States from the 
fabric of history, no study of flags in 


Texas is complete without a dis- 
cussion of the "Stars and Bars" and 
the Confederate battle flag. Both 
are given their proper place in 
Flags of Texas. 

The book concludes with a pres- 
entation of three modern flags of 
Houston, Dallas and San Antonio, 
each of which proudly displays the 
Lone Star which is so central to the 
national iconography of Texas. 

Flags of Texas is a good introduc- 
tion to Texas history through the 
colourful medium of flags. There 
are inaccuracies, such as in the 
common error that the Confederate 
battle flag was necessarily square; 
but the book is meant to be a prim- 
er on the subject, not the final word. 

As a primer it is easy to read, and 
will be especially popular with 
younger readers who find the more 
traditional history books "drab," an 
adjective which can not be applied 
to the flags of Texas. 


-Devereaux D. Cannon, Jr. 


A WORLD 
UNSUSPECTED 
- Portraits of 
Southern 
Childhood 

Edited by Alex Harris 

237 pp. The University of 


North Carolina Press 
$16.95 


Alex Harris, who compiled these es- 
says and photographs, is a distin- 
guished photographer and director 
of the Center for Documentary Pho- 
tography at Duke University. As 
his "Introduction" proves, he is also 
a good writer. 

The book is a collection of child- 
hood snapshots explained by the 
writers who describe the time, place 
and persons depicted. Each brief 
essay recalls a Southern childhood. 
The accompanying photographs 
complete the scene which is set in 
the South of the 1940s and 50s. 

The title comes from a poem by Wil- 
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liam Carlos Williams referring ev- 
idently to the child's coming out of 
the shelter of family life into what 
the Psalmist in good understate- 
ment calls "a large place." 

This is an attractive book, 9 1/4" 
X 6" held easily in the hand. It is 
printed on a good slick paper, hard- 
back. The photographs are excep- 
tionally well done, especially con- 
sidering their age, some of them 
dating back to the time of the writ- 
er's grandparents. 

Without reviewing each piece sep- 
arately, I will say I found all of 
them interesting, not a dull one in 
the bunch. There is a favorite, 
"Didn't Mean to Say Goodbye," by 
Sheila Bosworth, an account of the 
decline and death of a loved uncle. 
Another piece appealing to anyone 
who has tried to please and failed (a 
universal) is Al Young's "Unripened 
Light." Cryptic title aside (Is there 
modern virtue in obscurity?), the 
story of this four-year-old boy lifting 
a big watermelon to carry home in 
triumph touches the child in all of 
us. As he struggles bravely to hold 
on to the dead weight, it slips from 
his baby hands, falls and bursts. 
The farmer grandfather, whose 
praise the child so desperately 
craves, comments for all the family 
to hear, “This boy will never 
amount to the salt in his bread." 
This illustrates certainly that we do 
get our self-image from our own 
kind, in this case the black child 
from the black grandfather. We are 
not defined by the opinion of an- 
other race of which we are, as chil- 
dren, scarcely aware. 

The book's ratio of black to white 
writers is legally correct: eight are 
by whites and three by blacks. 
There is also the de rigueur, and in 
this case really funny, slap at the 
white Southerner whose oppressive 
nature, real or imagined, must be 
dealt with if the very word "South" 
or "Southerner" appears in print. 
In James Alan McPherson's "Going 
Up to Atlanta," this black writer 
bows to the inevitable and includes 
the following incident. (One may 
conclude from the account that 
clinging to victimization is being 
urged on African Americans as if to 
deny oppression is to cut their life- 
line to success.) 

Mr. McPherson lived in Savannah 
as a child. He had been invited 
back there to give the Gilmer Lec- 
ture. Later he let Louis Simms 
read the speech. Mr. Simms called 


attention to the fact that he found it 
"incredulous (sic) that you could re- 
member no specific incident of op- 
pression to yourself or others...It is 
impossible (italics his) for you to 
have been born in the South in the 
forties and not have experienced 
specific incidents of racial oppres- 
sion. You may have suppressed 
these experiences in your subcon- 
cious but they happened" (italics 
mine). 

Incredible indeed. 


-Laurie Hibbett 


WHEN THE 
WORLD WILL 
BE AS ONE. 


By Tal Brooke. 

288 pp. Harvest House 
Publishers. 

$8.95. 


In Florida, an elementary school 
student who distributes copies of 
the New Testament as Christmas 
presents in her public school is of- 
ficially reprimanded and ordered to 
retract all copies of the offensive 
material. In Atlanta, Southern- 
born ministers cheerfully handing 
out Bible tracts on the city's side- 
walks are arrested by metropolitan 
police for "disturbing the peace." In 
South Carolina, public school stu- 
dents throughout the state are 
taught to stare at a spot on the ceil- 
ing until their youthful minds as- 
sume an altered state of conscious- 
ness. At a state-supported univ- 
ersity in Missouri, a long-respected 
student Christian organization is 
forbidden to meet on campus while 
a Marxist-minded student group re- 
ceives the administration's official 
blessing. In public schools through- 
out the South, posting the Ten Com- 
mandments on a classroom wall has 
become a criminal act according to 
the Federal government. The "old" 
dogmas are offensive, the "new" doc- 
trine is trendy. 

How could this happen in the 
South of George Washington, Rob- 
ert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson? 


It has happened because the 
South, like the rest of American so- 
ciety, is becoming a humanistic cul- 
ture now rapidly developing a New 
Age theology. 

Within the last generation, the 
American national consensus--the 
national worldview--has shifted 
from the historic Judeo-Christian 
worldview that is traditional to 
Western civilization to something 
entirely different--to a humanistic 
worldview that views man, not God, 
as the center of all things. It is this 
humanistic world view that has 
twisted American society, rendered 
the justice system impotent, pro- 
duced an abortion holocaust among 
the unborn, transformed popular 
culture into degradation, and bank- 
rupted American education. It has 
failed because it proclaims there is 
no God and now its numerous, in- 
fluential practitioners are making 
a mid-course correction by shifting 
to a new god, a new religion, a New 
Age theology. It is the latest and 
perhaps the final theological de- 
velopment in what the late Chris- 
tian thinker Francis Shaeffer called 
"Post Christian America." 

The rapid rise of the New Age, 
which is now infecting the South 
and the nation with a destructive 
and alien worldview, is skillfully 
charted in this new work by author 
Tal Brooke, who spent two decades 
as a New Age apostle. He dis- 
covered the New Age as a student 
at the University of Virginia, where 
he delved into the occult, mysticism 
and mind-altering chemicals. Now 
a Christian, he chronicles the rise of 
New Age theology and probes deep 
into the heart of the New Age Move- 
ment from Stanley Kubrick to Shir- 
ley MacLaine to Channeller J.Z. 
Knight, from subtle New Age state- 
ments like Star Wars to the obvi- 
ously malevolent. 

What emerges in this well-craft- 
ed, authoritative new study is a por- 
trait of New Age apostles who have 
unknowingly and sometimes know- 
ingly opened their lives to Satanic 
influences and, in some cases, de- 
monic possession. In America's con- 
temporary age of apostasy, in which 
most of the main-line church has re- 
jected the traditional view of Bib- 
lical authority and the basic doc- 
trine of Christianity, exposure to 
supernatural power is a new dis- 
covery. Now, there is a rush to pow- 
er, even in the once-formidable 
Southern Bible Belt, and those 


whose Southern ancestors were 
Bible-believing Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists and Episcopal- 
ians are now seeking after new gods 
and divining evil spirits. 

The rising influence of the New 
Age Movement, which affects the 
South as well as southern Calif- 
ornia and New York City, is merely 
part of a developing worldwide phe- 
nomenon, according to author 
Brooke. When the World Will Be As 
One clearly defines the New Age re- 
ligion--a trendy mix of humanism, 
Hinduism and the occult--as a glo- 
bal movement, embracing a variety 
of submovements, liberal causes, oc- 
cult enthusiasts and unsuspecting 
devotees searching in the wrong 
place for spiritual peace. It is de- 
cidedly hostile to Christianity, 
which is slated for suppression un- 
der the New Age agenda. 

Brooke concludes his powerful 
study with an application of Biblical 
truth that would have been immedi- 
ately familiar to Southerners of an 
earlier era. Although less familiar 
among today's Biblical illiterate 
Southern population, it is obviously 
relevant. If a single Scriptural pas- 
sage can summarize the rise of the 
New Age Movement in the South 
and worldwide, it is this observa- 
tion, which Brooke quotes from II 
Timothy: 

"But mark this: There will be ter- 
rible times in the last days. People 
will be lovers of themselves, lovers 
of money, boastful, proud, abusive, 
disobedient to their parents, un- 
grateful, unholy, without love, un- 
forgiving, slanderous, without self- 
control, brutal, not lovers of the 
good, treacherous, rash, conceited, 
lovers of pleasure rather than lov- 
ers of God." 

Lee and Jackson would have un- 
derstood. Said Lee: "I am nothing 
but a poor sinner, trusting in Christ 
alone for salvation." 


-Rod Gragg 
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Classified 


$15.00 per insertion for thirty words or less. 
Each additional word- 50 cents. This rate is 
discounted 10% for repeat placement of the 
same ad. Payment must accompany order. 


The Southern Partisan reserves the right to 
refuse, by our standards of merit, taste and 
good judgement, any ad submitted. Send or- 
der to: Advertising, Southern Partisan, Post 
Office Box 11708, Columbia, South Carolina 
29211. 


UNCLE BEAUREGARD WANTS YOU! 
(FOR THE CONFEDERATE STATES 
ARMY) - receive your official certificate of en- 
listment as a Colonel in the Army of the Con- 
federacy. Excellent gift. Rush $10.00 to : En- 
listment Opportunities, Dept. A, P.O. Box 
16578, Chapel Hill NC 27516 


$10.00 VIDEO SPECIAL: "CIVIL WAR SAM- 
PLER": contains Confederate Battle Flag 
history, Atlanta Historical Society, program 
samples--Confederate soldier burial, 125th 
Battle of Atlanta commemoratives, final bat- 
tle: Atlanta, Kennesaw Mountain battle, An- 
dersonville Prison. 60 Minutes. New one 
hour video: DEFENSE OF GENERAL JO- 
SEPH E. JOHNSTON--$14.95. $1.00 for cat- 
alog video and audio tapes, books, maps (free 
with video). 

ALL-MEDIA, P.O.B. 420-214, 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30342 


NEW CHRISTMAS CARDS, NEW NOTE- 
CARD SERIES - Lee, Battles, Leaders; 
Brass/Walnut Wall Plaques, Coffee Mug col- 
lector sets; mug/candy gifts, stationary, other 
gifts. Southern Rememberances, Box 78104, 
Greensboro, N.C. 27427-8104. 


LINCOLN'S DEATH A SUICIDE? Cui bono? 
He lived by guile. He died by guile. Read the 
play "A Necessary End" and be convinced. 
Send five dollars to: Laurie Hibbett, 1203 
Shelton Avenue, Nashville, TN 37216 


"HOMESPUN SONGS OF THE CSA, VOL- 
UME 4," 18 authentic Confederate tunes; 
also available Volumes I, IJ, and III of the 
"Homespun Songs of the CSA" series; cas- 
sette only, $8.50 (postpaid) per volume; Bob- 
by Horton, 3420 Sagebrook Lane, Birming- 
ham, Alabama 35243. 


BOOKS ON CASSETTE TAPE: Specializing 
in the conservative classics. Books by Buck- 
ley, Solzhenitsyn, Friedman, Kirk, Mugge- 
ridge, Chesterton, Sowell, Gilder, Paul John- 
son, C. S. Lewis and scores of others. All 
unabridged. For free catalog call CLASSICS 
ON TAPE at 1 (800) 729-2665. 


CONFEDERATE NOTES, Southern State 
Bank Notes, CSA & Southern Bonds, "Yan- 
kee" Bills and much more for sale. Extensive 
56 page catalog for $2.00. All items guar- 
anteed. Also buying all paper money before 
1928. 

Hugh Shull, P.O. Box 712, Leesville, S.C. 
29070. 


FLAGS AND GUIDONS: Museum quality 
reproductions Colonial, American Revolution, 
War for Southern Independence, Indian 
Wars, Custom FLAGS. Confederate Flags to 
official specifications. $2 for illustrated list 
No. 895P. Military Collectibles, Box 971, 
Minden LA 71055 


AUTOGRAPHS ALL FIELDS: "The Revolu- 
tion" and "The War Between the States" are 
our specialties. Six monthly lists $6. Jim 
Hayes, Box 12557, James 

Island, SC 29412, Phone (803) 795-0732. 


WANTED: ANY INFORMATION AVAIL- 
ABLE pertaining to 53rd North Carolina 
Regiment and its men during the War. 
Brock Townsend, 624 Calle Vicente, San 
Clemente, California 92672. (714) 492-9513. 


FLAGS AND GUIDONS: Museum quality re- 
productions. Colonial, American 

Revolution, War for Southern Independence, 
Indian Wars, Custom FLAGS. Confederate 
Flags to official specifications. $2 for il- 
lustrated list No. 895P. Military Collect- 
ibles, Box 971, Minden, Louisiana 71055. 


SPECIAL APPEAL 


Help support the Confederate Memorial 
Committee of the District of Columbia by 
purchasing a cassette tape of Southern mu- 
sic from the War Between the States. These 
songs are performed on authentic period in- 
struments and all proceeds from the sale of 
the tape will be used to pay the costs of the 
Confederate Memorial Service to be held at 
Jackson Circle, Arlington Cemetary. 


Please enclose a check for $14.00 ($12.50 
for the tape and $1.50 for postage), made 


payable to the: 
CONFEDERATE 
MEMORIAL COMMITTEE, 
430 N. Asaph St. 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 


"A Southern Traditon" 
id 9 
“Maurice’s 


GOURMET BARBEQUE & HEIRLOOM SAUCE 


USIC 
CONFEDERAC 


CEREMONIAL SELECTIONS 


GOOD NEWS! LOW IN CHOLESTEROL! 


Maurice's barbeque is very low in cholesterol because it's as 
lean as turkey! 


"It's Good and 
COOKED 24hrs. 


over hickory 
coals...BUT 

SERVED IN 
MINUTES! 


*DINNERS 
*HASH 
*POUNDS 
*HOMEMADE 
LEMONADE 

*COUNTRY 
ICED TEA 


Good For You!" 


, * SL Andrews @ 126 + Lexington, X-Mart Plaza 
~..* 4411 Devine * Two Notch @ 1-20, - 
* Piggie Park, 1-26 @ Airport Blvd. 


THE SOUTH - PORK BARBEQUE 
* SYNONYMOUS - 
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CALL: 1-800-MAURICE savionwive vetiveny 


125 YEARS LATER 


Honest Abe's Legacy 


April 15, 1990 was the 125th 
anniversary of the death of Amer- 
ica's most revered icon of demo- 
cracy--Abraham Lincoln, the "Sav- 
ior" of the Union. It behooves us 
to reflect upon his legacy. 

Let us remember the summer of 
1861, following the disastrous 
(and embarrassing) rout of Union 
forces at Manassas. The 
Lincoln administration 
ordered the arrest of 
scores of "dissenters"-- 
including the Honorable 
Mr. Berrett, Mayor of 
Washington, D.C., in an 
effort to quell Southern 
sympathy in the largely 
pro-Southern U.S. Cap- 
ital. The victims of these 
arrests were denied ben- 
efit of habeas corpus, 
which our beloved 16th 
president had (ucon- 
stitutionally) taken 
upon himself to sus- 
pend, and in its place, 
imposed a state of mil- 
itary rule and martial 
law. 

The esteemed Mr. 
Lincoln went so far as to 
openly defy the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Roger B. Taney, 
when the highly re- 
spected justice per- 
sonally issued a writ of 
habeas corpus on behalf 
of prominent Maryland- 
er John Merryman. 
(Merrymen had been ar- * 
rested because, while 
serving as an officer in the Mary- 
land militia, he had reconnoitered 
Pennsylvania troops who had 
been sent by Lincoln to ensure 
Maryland's "loyalty".) 

Lincoln, the former backwoods 
lawyer, chose to ignore the elderly 
justice of more than a quarter cen- 
tury's experience on the nation's 
highest Court, thereby subverting 
the Constitution's carefully word- 
ed separation of powers. The 
President had, in Taney's words, 
assumed "more regal and absolute 
power over the liberty of the cit- 


by E. M. Helms 


izens than the people of England 
would have thought it safe to in- 
trust to the Crown." 

Let us recall, as we celebrate 
his memory, the events of mid- 
September, 1861. Fearing that the 
Maryland State Legislature would 
soon meet and pass an ordinance 
of secession, Lincoln ordered the 


arrest of the majority of that sove- 
reign governmental body. Many 
were summoned from their very 
beds in the middle of the night, 
their homes having been sur- 
rounded by federal soldiers, and 
imprisoned without just cause or 
trial. Others were arrested as 
they made their way to the leg- 
islative chambers to convene. All 
were, of course (as was Lincoln's 
habit) denied benefit of a fair and 
impartial hearing. Soon there- 
after, Lincoln allowed "free" elec- 
tions to select a new Maryland 


Legislature (the only catch being 
that every voter had to swear an 
oath of allegiance to the "Union" 
in the presence of armed federal 
troops posted at each polling 
place). 

And let us not forget the numer- 
ous newspapers and other publica- 
tions Lincoln ordered suppressed, 
and their respective ed- 
itors imprisoned (with- 
out civil trial) because 
they had the "treason- 
ous" audacity to exer- 
cise the Constitutional 
rights of free speech and 
press! 

And may it never pass 
from our memory the 
most famous of all roles 
played by Mr. Lincoln-- 
that of "Great Eman- 
cipator." Never mind 
that his Emancipation 
Proclamation "freed" 
only the slaves in the 
"rebellious" Southern 
states, with no provision 
contained therein for 
slaves held in Northern 
or Border states. 

Few now remember 
that Lincoln expressed 
his views clearly by say- 
ing that: "[I am] not 
| pledged to the ultimate 
; extinction of slavery; I 

€ do not hold the black 
de man to be the equal of 

je the white..." Fewer still 
are those who are aware 
that Lincoln was an ad- 
vocate of deporting the 
Negro race out of America to a 
distant colony of their own. 
Strange views for America's his- 
toric Emancipator. 

As we remem-ber this "greatest 
of all Americans," let us also re- 
member the hundreds of thou- 
sands of brave dead--both North 
and South--whose lives were lost 
because Mr. Lincoln refused, at 
the ultimate cost, to allow South- 
ern independence. © 
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